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SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENCE— | trusting that the nation woull display both dignity and clemency. 









that Andrew Jackson woull have prevented the war by hanging 
7 | the first who proclaimed secession, ant so would he himself. All 
| the leading Republican papers, including The Tribune and The New 
York Times, urge upon Mr. Lincoln the rightfulness of proclaim- 


; ing the widest amnesty. 
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THE 


NEWS OF WEEK. 
——_<—— 
IPE topic of the week has been the attitude of the North. 
‘The great democracy has come well out of its hour of supreme | 
trial. Through four long years of defeat, and discouragement, | 


and feverish effort, amidst the execrations of its foes and the | wishes, 
s‘hodings y its friends, the Republic has foug ere : ici id : 
forebodings of many of its friends, the Republic has fought on, Phe inquiry orders | by Mr. Villiers into the death of Richard 


Scares wie Fall of Richmond «+--+++--. 439! OF course The Times and Mr. Reuter’s agent have asserted that 
= =< ai eevee — sean epccennlemies ™ preinen en} he advocated hanging Mr. Davis * fifty times as high as Taman,” 
The Newest M-thod | —_ > Boors— | and of course the statement isa total perversion of an unlucky 
ae ibealty in the War-Oflice -. ane Inline Lae comers 440! sentence. What Mr. Johnson did say was, that he had once said 
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The Cesarewitch is dying at Nice, apparently of the new spinal 
| disease, a sad fate for a man with such a career before him. His 
father, and Princess Dagmar of Denmark, his atlianced wife, are 
travelling from St. Petersburg and Copenhagen to receive his last 











opposing to the superior organization of an oligarchy the strength 
which springs of freedom, and meeting incessant failure with the 


the smoke still hovering over the field and the lists of its dead not 
yet made up, it is singing psalms to God, promising peace to all 
mankind, proclaiming freedom to all slaves, and erying to its 
rulers to issue complete and unpurchased amnesties. ‘The emotion 
may not last, though we think it will, but the future of a people 
whose uncaleulating emotion in the hour of defeat is to boast of 
their invincibility, and in the moment of triumph to ask pardon 
for their foes, must be a grand one. Since the men of the 
barricades shot their comrades for plundering, democracy has 
given no sign so full of promise as the conduct of the American 
people after the fall of Richmond. 


We were able last week to announce the fall of Richmond, the 
greatest event of this year, in a second edition. ‘The proximate 
causes of the event may be easily explained. I.ee was reduced to 
great straits, and nearly isolated from the rest of the Con- 
federacy. Grant, well-informed of his opponent's case, moved his 
army to the left, and fastened on the throat of the Confederate lines. 
Skirmishing with his centre and right, and using his left to strike, 
Grant, Sheridan carrying out his plans, rolled up the Confederate 
right wing. ‘Then the whole army fell on, and by nightfall on 
the 6th Lee was routed and foreed to hurry out of Richmond. 
Grant instantly moved troops towards Amelia Court- 
house and Burkesville Junction, and used such diligence that 
his troops were first across the roads by which Lee sought to 
join Jchnston. Lee, coming from the Appomattox, essayed a 
flank march, but he was caught in the fact and crushed, six 
generals and several thousand men being taken prisoners. Cut 
off from North Carolina, Lee was last heard from leading a 
shattered army towards Lynchburg, a town upon which not ouly 
Grant, but Hancock from Winchester and Thomas from Knox- 
ville, were marching. In short, by able movements, stern fighting, 
and a vigorous pursuit, Grant had virtually destroyed the Con- 
federate army. 


his 


The tidings of these great events were of course received in 
New York with an enthusiasm of joy. ‘The dealers Wall 
Street broke out spontaneously into the Old Hundredth, or rather 
the doxology to the Old Hundredth, and followed it up —they, 
remember, being Democrats, not Republicans—with John Brown's 
hymn. People ran about in the strect cnbracing and congratu- 
lating one another, and speeches were made in every direction 
full of kindness towards the South. At Washington Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Stanton all adilressed the crowd, Mr. 
Stanton spoke with deep feeling and carnestness, calling on the 
people for gratitude to the Almighty an1 help for the wounded 
and the suffering. Mr. Seward gave a would-be comic sketch of 
the despatches he should write, but took occasion to siy wit! em 
phasis that “if Great Britain would be just to the United States 
Canada would remain undisturbed”—a declaration received by the 
crowd with vehement approval. Even Mr. Johnson was sane, 


i 


Anglo-Saxon persistence which the world mistakes for vanity. | 
And now the game is won, and in its first houriof triumph, with | 


Gibson, the pauper who rotted to death in St. Giles’s Workhouse 
under the eyes of the doctors and nurses, ended on Thursday. 
Some days must elapse before the decision, but it is clear that all 


| the officials concerned except the master must be dismissed with 
| ignominy. ‘The evidence of the doctor, Mr. Craig, was of a kind 
not often heard from a member of his profession. He admitted 
plainly that he hal stood by Gibson's bed-side day after day and 
given him no help, that he did not know what diet he got, that 
he thought his bel an unfit one, might have ordered another but 
+‘ did not,” and that when Magee remonstrated he told him to 
mind his own business. In fact if Gibson had left either wife or 
child a criminal action would lie against Mr. Craig. Just before 
his evidence a curious little explosion of class feeling occurred in 
court. A guardian actually requested that Magee’s questions 
should pass through him, so that a parish officer might not be 
humiliated by cross-examination from a pauper. Lazarus disgraces 
Dives by asking him questions tending to bring out truth! ‘There 
spoke the true spirit of parish Bumbledom, and we trust that 
Guardian will henceforth be known to his friends as the ‘ Parish 
Filter.” We must add that Magee acquitted the master, who was 
deceived, and that he is reported to us by persons who know every 
workhouse master in London as one of the best and most humane 


of their number. 





A letter has been published from Mr. Mill to the electors of 
Westininster, in which he consents to represent the borough if 
returned without expense, and re-states his political principles. 
With regard to Reform Bills, Mr. Mill will vote for Mr. Baines’s 
measure and Mr. Locke King’s, and for much wider schemes, 
his ideal being a suffrage open to all grown persons, both men 
and women, who can read, write, and do a sum in the 
rule of three, and who have not, within some small number of 
years, received parish relief,—a suffrage wide enough in intention, 
though the rule-of-three clause would disfranchise half the exist- 
ing ten-pounders. Ile would nevertheless represent minorities, 
and so adjust representation that the labouring classes should 
seat one-half of the House of Commons. As to taxation, he 
prefers a mixed system to one based on direct taxation alone, as 
the latter would offer too strong a temptation to immoral evasions, 
Religion ought to involve no disabilities whatever. As to the 
it should be public, secret voting being in itself 


system of voting, 
If the workmen can combine 


bad, and in practice not required. 
to resist the masters on a question of wages, they can combine to 
resist them for the freedom of vote. As regards retrenchment, 
Mr. Mill would not in the face of the European despotisms dis- 
arm. <As tostrikes, he sees nothing that levislation can do in the 
matter, ‘*execept protect from violation the equal liberty of all 
to combine or refrain from combining.” We have commented 
elsewhere on Mr. Mill’s programme of Reform, and need only say 
here that any class which returns half the members will on all 
class questions be master of the House. 

‘The report on the Russian epidemic published by the medical 
officer of the Privy Council is on the whole re-assuring. It appears 
now prevailing in the North of Europe, one 





that two diseases are 
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at St. Petersburg an1 the other about the Lower Vistula. Of 
these the former is undoubtedly in Mr. Simon’s opinion relapsing 
fever, the terrible disease which ‘testifies to a crowded and 
starving proletariat,” an] though not so dangerous as typhus is 
contagious, and may be sprevl in Englan], should the fever happen 
to be brought to a port where overcrowding anl low dict ar 


prevalent. ‘The second disease is a new one, at least in England, 


though it has appeared as an epidemic at intervals during the lis 
twenty-eight years both in Europe and America. [t is a ** febrile 
nervous aifection of avery painful and dangerous kind,” but it is not 
apparently communicable. Dr. Sanderson, who was sent to observe 
it, reports that it seldom attacks more than one patient in a family, 
and does not spread in hospitals. Mr. Simon thinks it possible 
that this disease also may make its appearance in England, but 


does not appear to connect it with bad lodging or diet. 





Herr von Bismark is evidently of Danton’s opinion as to the 
political value of audacity. 
Prussian Chamber a Bill for establishing the Prussian fleet at 
Kiel, thus as it were annexing that grand port by domestic law. 
To perceive the full meaning of this proposal it must be remem- 
bered that Kiel is the port of Holstein, that it belongs in the first 
place to that duchy, which is not yet annexed to Prussia; in the 
second to the Federation; and in the third to Austria, as joint 
occupant of the duchy. The Prince of Augustenburg, the 
Kaiser, and the Diet are therefore all defied at once, and appa- 
rently the defiance will not be accepted. Austria, it is true, 
according to a telegraphie report, has ordered her fleet to Kiel, 
but the Prussian Government keeps scrupulous faith in all 
pecuniary matters, and it is making contracts both for forts and 
docks. Clearly Herr von Bismark intends to keep Kiel even at the 
risk of war, which it is also clear the Austrian Government is 
unable to risk. The seizure, high-handed as it is, is greatly to the 
advantage of England, which can now reach both the great ¢ 
States, Austria in Venice and Trieste, and Prussia at Kiel. 


‘ 


rerman 


The Emperor received the address of the Corps Législatif on 
Monday, and informed the deputies that ‘* through the clectoral 
movement ant the voice of the tribune an the press France feels 
that it is free,” and that * the labouring and the propertied classes 
of liberty even more than the abuse of power.” 


fear the abuse 
correct, else how dos the empire stand ? but His 


The remark is 
Majesty, as if this were noi sutliciently cynical, still promised 
liberty,—‘* Let us be content with daily bringing a fresh stone to 
the edifice, the foundation of which is broad, and cannot be raised 
too high.” When, then, is it to be crowned? Napoleon has 
evidently heard the Singalese legend about the future of the 
human race. There is a stone in Kandy twelve feet square, and 
once a year an archangel, clad in a floating muslin robe, brushes 
past above the stone. When the touch of that muslin has worn 
that stone to nothingness the sins of mankind will be remitted, 
—and France obtain liberty at the hand of Napoleon the Third. 


] 


Pio Nono has abandoned the rdé/e of suffering angel which he 
has played so long, and has made the first advances towards 


reconciliation with Italy. Ife has addressed a letter to Victor 


Emanuel, requesting him in courteous, almost kindly terms, to 
send a plenipotentiary to Rome able to decide with His Holiness 


on the measures required by the Chureh. We publish in another 


yjlace a history of the transaction, and need only add here that 
1 , } 


the King has accepted the olive-branch, and that his representa- 


tive has arrived in Rome. ‘The step, which has caused great 


consternation among the Neri, was taken by the Pope without 
consultation with any of his official advisers. 


A writer in The Pall Mall Gazette, who signs himself ** W. Rt. G.,” 
has contrived, we think, to reach the ve pls u/tra of philosophical 


wickedness. In a thoughtful and temperate letter, marred a3 a | 


composition only by half a dozen unproved assertions, he suggests 
that as the war has killed slavery the moral duty of the Americans 
is tore-enslave the negroes. They will not, he says, work, and the 
Americans will not amalgamate with them, and they will! therefore 
drive them out like the Indians, The choice is in fact between coin- 
pulsory labour and extermination, ‘‘and what true friend of the 
‘tween them?” Not one, we 








negro and humanity would hesitate b 


trust, but the alternative to be chosen is not | 
die, and the extinction of one race is infinitely better than the 
-o, Asa matter of fact, however, the 
the choice is bad. The negro will 


he first. All men must 


permanent degradation of tw 
alternative is as imaginary a3 
work, if not efficiently ton inefliciently, but still work, and as for 
W. i. G.” never hear of two cagtes living 


amalgamation, did * 
side by side in amity w///out amalgamation? The Brahmin and 


Sudra do not amalgamate even illicitly, but they are absolutely on a | 


He has actually introduced into the | 


z a 
level as to all righits, and get along together admirably well, There 
are forms of society in the world other than that of Paris. 


A most disereditable incident is reportel from Madrid. The 
Government either fear or pretend to fear a revolution, and 
Marshal Narvaez is determine1l to warn the people of the conse. 
quences which will follow an caeute. A number of students, it 
appears, were indignant at the dismissal of a professor for criti- 
cizing the Queen's generosity in the matter of the Crown lands 
and resolved to treat his successor to a serenade. They 
assembled in front of his house, and the police failing to 
disperse them, the military were cajled out. Without the 
smallest provocation they fired alike into students and spec- 
tators, killing and wounding nearly fifty persons, among them 
alcaldes, officers, and ex-ministers, people entirely innocent of 
even a wish for revolt. So entirely without exeuse was the out- 
| rage, that Spaniards try to explain it by suggesting that Marshal 
| Narvaez, who believes that he can sit upon bayonets without 
| being wounded, hoped to provoke the populace into a premature 
| explosion. It is much more probable that he really believed that 
| a combined protest against a Royal act was intended to produce 
the revolt of which, like every other Continental minister, he lives 
in continual dread. It is cowardice, not policy, which prompts 





all this cruelty. 

It is the same at Rome. An English gentleman named Spiers 
last week won a steeplechase there; his colours were red and 
green, and he, without a thought of anything beyond making 
himself look as well as he could, threw over both a white scarf. 
The Romans assembled in thousands to see the race, recognized 
the Italian colours, and saluted the wondering jockey with volley 
The Papal Government, intensely 


after volley of cheers. 
annoyed at this evidence of popular hatred, ordered Mr. Spiers 
to leave Rome in twenty hours, and the remonstrances of the 
Chargé d’Affaires might have proved unavailing but that Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden, a strict Catholic, declared he would call a 
meeting of his countrymen in Rome to consider what was to be 
done to resist such tyranny. Cardinal Antonelli, not anxious to 
quarrel with the English Catholics, then suggested that Mr, 
Spiers should banish himself for four days, to which Mr. Spiers 
responded that having done nothing at all, he would not be 
punished even for one day. There is nothing to be done witha 
people so stiffnecked that even when Catholics they object to be 
oppressed by a Pope, so Mr. Spiers was sentenced to exile, but 
allowed a week to prepare, with the understanding that he might 
| define a week according to his convenience, 





| The Volunteer Review at Brighton on Easter Monday passed 
| off with remarkable spirit and success. 20,000 volunteers were 
under arms on the ground, considerably more than on any former 
occasion, and so we hope to be spared any further talk about the 
decline of the movement—if the volunteer foree has not long 
emerged from the ** movement” stage. ‘Cwenty special trains 
conveyed 13,800 volunteers from London and its neighbourhood 
to Brighton in an average time of two hours—one doing the dis- 
tance in an hour and a half. ‘The weather was perfection, the en- 
thusiasm with which Brighton received the volunteers was naturally 
heightened by the omission of their visit last year, the sham fight 
was conducted in a more intelligible manner than usual, the 
different corps also showed marked improvement in marching, and 
what is really very creditable to all concerned, there was scarcely 
' an accident that could be called serious in the course of the day. 
The Easter Monday Review seems now likely to be held at 
| Brighton asa matter ofcourse. Brighton may be the best place 
for a mere review, but it is not clear that it is to the advantage of 
the volunteers always to mancuvre on the same ground, or 
advisable that one railway should always have the task of massing 
20,000 men at a given point in the minimum of time. Why should 
not the volunteers become acquainted with as many points on the 
It would be well, too, if every railway leading 


coast as possible ? 
to the coast within a moderate distance could have the benefits of 
It ought to be borne 
; an a 


experience in rapid conveyance of troops. 
in mind that the Easter Monday Review should be more th 
mere military spectaclek—Wimbledon affords that—but that each 
recurrence should, if possible, render the force more efficient for 
its great object—defence. There is nothing to prevent the 
volunteers from becoming acquainted in course of time with all 
the main points of coast defence near London. 


If Brighton is again to be selected for the Haster Monday 
Review the Brighton police must keep better watch over tien 
beach at night. At present it is on Easter Monday a ‘ dark 
| walk” of the worst kind. Policemen have nothing to do with 
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orals, but they have with civilization, and on Monday evening 
pean little preserved as among the Andaman Islanders. A 
1 ase : 
si ights w even more effective than the 
dozen magnesium lights would be eve 


police. | 
M. Thiers must surely have caught moral qualities from Louis 


On Thurslay week last he made a speech upon Italy 
full of the cynical selfishness which overthrew the House of Orleans. 
He denounced Italian unity and supported the temporal power. 
An united Italy he believed was dangerous to France, the poliey 
of preventing political neighbours from becoming great being ** not 
an old policy, but an eternal one.’ Ife doubted whether unity was 
good even for the Peninsula itself, which thence obtained the con- 
scription and the national debt. As to the Papacy, to remove it 
from Rome was to commence the réyime of national churches 
which was fatal to liberty, or of free churches which would compel 
the police every Sunday to take notes of the ewre’s sermon M. 
Thiers should accept office under the Emperor. He has just the 
worship of force, the contempt for freedom, the dislike of possible 
rivals which make up the character of a stout Bonapartist. We 
fear, however, that on the matter of unity he spoke the feeling of 
many Frenchmen. 

Charles Dickens, in one of his wildest moods, makes Sam 
Weller tell a story of a man who, to prove that mutflins were 
wholesome, ate three shillings’ worth of mutlins on principle, 
‘toasted ‘em all, buttered ‘em all, eat ’em all, and blew his brains 
out.” That man has been outdone. On Good Friday, George 
Dunning, a respectable draper of Hoxton, aged seventy-five, after 
breakfast ate fourteen hot-cross buns. Whether he did it on 
principle or not is not recorded, but surely nothing less could 
tempt a man with the means to buy bread and salt to consume 
those indigestible edibles. Of course the nasty mess swelled, 
distended Dunning’s stomach till it pressed on vital organs, and 
in a few hours killed him with great suffering. ‘The incident will, 
let us hope, help to decrease the consumption of articles about as 
fit for food as sponge, and rather less palatable. 


Philippe. 


Mr. Alfred Butler, M.D., has this week brought on himself a 
fatal notoriety. Mary Green, wife of a carpenter, being near her con- 
finement, agreed to pay Dr. Gardiner 16s. to attend her. Dr. Gardi- 
ner sold his business to Dr. Butler, and when the time arrived Mary 
Green sent for the new owner of the “ practice.” Dr. Butler went, 
found the woman in labour, inquired as to payment, and left the 
house because the poor woman could only pay him by instalments. 
He told her husband to go to the workhouse, and the workhouse 
Bumbles told him to produce his marriage certificate. ‘The hus- 
band, who could not have got it for hours, went back to Dr. Butler, 
but he flatly refused to go, and the poor woman unattended died 
from rupture of the womb. Is there no governing body in the 
profession which can take notice of a case like this, no power 
analogous to that of disbarring? A few more such cases and 
Englishmen will begin to question whether there are not crimes as 
well as sins of omission. 


There is hope for Ireland yet. The priests of Louth have returned 
to Parliament Mr. Kennedy, a Presbyterian, because they agreed 
with his political opinions. Mr. Kennedy apparently made no 
religious concessions, and was really elected as a staunch Liberal, 





and in spite of his creed. It appears that Louth is within the 
diocese of Dr. Dixon, a Bishop who seems to believe that his 
business is to get people to heaven if he can, and not to overthrow 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, or ostracize every politician with 
a different creed from his own. 


Le Memorial Diplomatique publishes the correspondence be- 
tween the Papacy and the Emperor Maximilian upon the subject 





of his recent decrees, The drift of the Papal reply, which is 
dated 5th of March, was known before, but the text contains two 
points of interest, a distinct threat that the recall of the 
Nuncio will not be the last measure adopted by the Pope against | 
the Mexican Government, and a distinct assertion that Rome will | 
never consent and has never consented to toleration. ‘The Holy | 
Chair, writes the Cardinal Secretary, even in dealing with | 
Governments ruling over mixed faiths, ‘has never recognized equal | 
toleration in principle, but has striven only, wherever toleration 
existed de fucto, to secure guarantees that it should not do any | 
harin to the Catholic religion.” Consequently, should the Church, | 
say in Ireland or Prussia, get the upper hand, Protestantism would 
“ia principle” cease to be tolerated, which is worth knowing. 
The Russian Government has concluded a contract with ‘cal 
Americans, Messrs. Collins and Sibley, for an electric telegraph 
from the Amoor to California via Behring’s Straits. The distance | 





is 7,000 miles, and the line will pass through territories almos 
uninhabitable from the cold. ‘The money is said to have been 


| Subscribed, the consent of Englan land the Union obtained, and the 


line is to be opened on the 3rd of April, 1870. It will give the 
Americans a tortuous but complete communication with Europe 
by land. It is calculated that the cost of a message of twenty 
words from Loudon to Washington by this route will be 
8/ 17s. Gd., but the competition of the Atlantic cable will keep 
down the charge. 


Messrs. Terry and Burch, respectively manager and secretary of 
the late Unity Bank, were acquitted on Thursday of the charge 
of having unlawfully conspired to publish a false balance-sheet of 
the affairs of that bank. Mr. Justice Smith, in summing up, told 
the jury that they must be satisfied that the prisoners had con- 
spired, that the balance-sheet was false, and that the intention 
had been to defraud. Te considered the mode of making out the 
balance-sheet most improper and vicious, but as the same mode 
had been adopted by the former manager, the jury would have to 
decide whether the issue of the balance-sheet in question was the 
act of Mr. Terry or part of an established system. He could 
not see how the manager could be said to be acting criminally 
when the account he made was in reality that of the directors. 
As to Mr. Burch, he was clearly only a subordinate, bound to 
obey the orders of the manager. ‘The jury followed the ruling of 
the judge, and acquitted the prisoners of conspiracy, but embodiel 
in their verdict the opinion he had expressed as to the mode in 
which the balance-sheet had been made out, and censured the 
negligence of the directors in their supervision of the accounts. 
The verdict seems the only one to which they could come, as it 
was clear that the directors alone were responsible for the pre- 
paration of the balance-sheet, and the auditors for its issue. 





A curious case of child-stealing was heard at Leeds on Tuesday. 
Caroline Walton, wife of a cabman, was childless, and believed 
that her husband disliked her on that account. She therefore 
stole the child of one Bridget O'Connor while in charge of a little 
girl of ten years old, The nurse, afraid of the mother, vowed 
stoutly that she had dropped the child into the Aire, and the 
truth was only discovered by a neighbour remarking how very 
large Mrs. Walton's child seemed to be. Mrs. Walton before the 
magistrates confessed at once, admitting that she had passed olf 
the child upon her husband. ‘The poor woman indeed seems to 
have committed a great crime solely from unsatisfied maternal 
longing. 

The Directors of the Amicable Society have concluded a pro- 
visional arrangement with the Norwich Union Life Insurance: 
Society, by which the latter will guarantee the payment of all 
claims upon the Amicable at the rate of 227/. for every 200/. share. 
The whole of the property of the Amicable will be invested in 
trustees, to be applied towards the payment of future claims of 
the policyholders. 


The Consol market has ruled heavy during the week, and a fall 
has taken place in prices. On Saturday last the closing price for 
money was 903, 91; for account, 91. Yesterday the latest officia! 
quotations were :—For delivery, 90} 3} ; for time, 9083 The Con- 
federate loan has experienced a heavy fall, viz., from 30 to 32— 
the quotation on Thursday week—to 17, the price yesterday. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 14,974,01L0L ; in 
the Bank of France, 17,237,010/. 


The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday and on Thursday week :— 
Thursluy, April 15. Friday, April 2! 


on i 
20, - 20 


Greek oe oe ee ° . j 
Do. Coupons .. oo ee ee o° Ss} 8 

Mexican oe - oe at ne oe 273 oe 24 

Spauish Passive .- ‘6 se os ee 324 oe 31} 

Do. Certificates oe ee “” ve 17 on 16} 

Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858.. oe rz . 71, 
* » 1362.. es ee oo 744 7 

»  Consolidés . os oe - * 54 * 53g 





Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the following quotations :— 


Thursday, April 13. Friday, April 2! 
i3l 132 


Caledonian .. ce oe oe oe oe oe 
Great Mastera oe oe oe a es 45} = 47} 
Great Northern .. ° ee 13h ee 1324 
Great Western... .. ee es ee ee 7a} oe v4) 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 53 *. 525 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - se oe iL} oe 120; 
London and Brighton - ae os 108 18 
London and North-Western os - om 1252 oe 12s ; 
London and South-Western . ee ‘} . "7 
London, Chatham,and Dover ., oe ee 42} eo 42 
Midland ne bas ow . ae ee 13; ° 1i5j 
North-Kastern, Berwick .. ee oe ee Vhey ° Hii 
0. York + « los «« 10sj 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 


AIS last victory of the North is to the South more than a 
great defeat. It is much that after five continuous days 
of battle the last effective army of the Confederacy should 
have been driven from its lines in such helpless rout that 
prisoners were taken by brigades, that the ground for 
forty miles was strewn with abandoned matériel, that the 
fugitives had not the power to turn upon cavalry worn 
with the fierce pursuit of hours, that nine generals are known 
to have been killed or captured in the retreat, and that the 
Commander-in-Chief with the relics of his command should be 
reduced to straits which make his surrender possible. It is 
more that the Southern soldiery should have lost their trust 
in that prestige of invincibility which even after Antietam at- 
tached to General Lee when fighting on his own ground, should 
feel that not even his skill can equalize the contending forces, 
should know that they have as little to hope from the enemy’s 
blunders as from any failure in his resources. But nevertheless 
great as has been the overthrow, both these losses—that of the 
army and that of military confidence—might be reparable, and 
that of Richmond is not. Great efforts are making in this country 
by writers more Southern than the Southerners to show that 
Richmond is merely a point in space, that Lee advised its 
evacuation many months ago, that its fall releases the South 
from a burden, and sets it free for a defence suited alike to its 
genius and its circumstances. But so was Sebastopol a point 
in space, a mere fort at the extremity of a vast empire, which 
when the war ended had through most of its provinces never 
seen an invader. So had the best generals of the Czar recom- 
mended the evacuation of Sebastopol. But the advice was not 
taken, and when the fortress fell the power of Russia fell with 
it, for the entire strength of the Empire had been strained for 
its defence, 600,000 men had perished either before its walls or 
on their march to defend them, and when all had failed the 
blow fell as heavily on Archangel and Tobolsk as on “ the 
blood-stained ruins” so many thousands of miles away. Rich- 
mond was the Sebastopol of the Confederacy. During the 
four years’ siege army after army, resource after resource, 
general after gen ral had been used up in defending that one 
city, or in other words, in holdiug possession of the arena 
selected by both sides for the grand trial of strength. In the 
last months of the campaign every regiment that could be 
procured from the West, every conscript who could be swept 
up among the hills of the middle region, had been collected 
in front of Richmond; Mobile had been left without defenders, 
and the army in Tennessee without the power of movement ; 
Georgia had been denuded not only of soldiers, but of its whole 
population from eighteen to forty-five, the Carolinas had been 
left without garrisons, and Virginia, the first State of the South, 
had been so utterly exhausted that General Lee announced in 
a public order that unless his troops were supplied from other 
regions they must starve. There is not a State in the Con- 
federacy to which the fall of Richmond and the destruction of 
Lee’s army do not involve the loss of the flower of its sons 
and an appreciable portion of all its resources for war. The 
“nation” which Mr. Gladstone affirmed Mr. Davis to have 
‘* made” had in fact strained its muscles to the task of holding 
on to its capital, and the relaxing of its grasp shows that the 
whole body has been enfeebled. Every blow now delivered 
anywhere will be but a blow in the air, the despairing effort 
of a brave man who feels that from head to foot his muscles 
have given way. Itis the heart which has been paralyzed 
by the shock, not a finger, or even a limb. 

The ‘‘nation” has, as we believe, been defeated in the 
defeat of its last army, and the only subject for doubt is 
whether it has not been also dissolved. From first to last the 
strength of the South has been due to its hard, coherent 
organization. A few men, never thirty thousand in number, 
bound together by their interests and their prejudices, trained 
in the habit of command, and soldiers on service from their boy- 
hood, have ruled with unquestioned authority over a population 
half of whom were serfs by law, and the other half through 
the poverty produced by competition with unpaid toil. The 
coherent substance proved at first too hard for the greater 
but more fluid mass of the North, it cleft it as a ship cleaves 
the current which nevertheless is bearing it to destruction. 
Throughout the war orders from Richmond have been obeyed 
with a promptitude and vigour which over and over again 
have given to the little but mobile power a visible advantage 
over its huge but more cumbrous rival. But this coherence 
depends entirely on organization, is the result of an artificial 








When the bravest an] subtlest intellect in the States Mr 
Davis, fled from Richmond he recognized the approaching 
destruction, not only of the nation he is said to have made, 
but of the organization by which he had hoped to make 
it. The separate States are little likely to obey a fugitive 
President and a wandering Congress, and nothing but. obe. 
dience strict as that of an army can even protract the contest 
There is no people to appeal to in the last resort, no possibility 
of an uprising such as renewed the struggle against France in the 
Peninsula, for the people, the artizans and the tillers of the 
ground, are the inalienable friends of the invading power, 
Men talk of a guerilla war, but not to mention that no guerilla 
war ever yet in history succeeded unless aided by regular troops 
who ever heard of a guerilla war with the peasantry against 
the guerillas? Small bands of armed men, moving amongst 
friends, warned of every surprise, and wrapped by the sympathy 
of the people in a cloak of invisibility, may accomplish some- 
thing, though very little, against a modern army, but how if the 
people do not sympathize, if every labourer the guerillas pass 
is a spy, every workman who glances at them an irreconcile- 
able foe, every boatman and groom and waiter and serving. 
woman ready to risk life to bear to the enemy tidings 
of their approach? Guerilla war is difficult even to a free 
people, simply impossible to a people encompassed by hos- 
tile slaves. S!avery is the Nemesis of the South. The great 
offence which created the war, which at every stage has 
embarrassed its prosecution, which has paralyzed military 
genius and made heroism of no account, which has sapped an 
organization marvellous in its completeness and frustrated a 
purpose more marvellous still in its height of evil grandeur, 
which has rendered even the virtues useless, made patriotism 
dangerous, and self-devotion unwise, still clogs the feet of the 
South. But for slavery the war would never have com- 
menced; but for slavery there would have been from the first 
the levée en masse which, when made too late, has failel; but 
for slavery the North, as Mr. Lincoln acknowledges, could 
not in the third year have refilled its worn battalions; but 
for slavery the invaders would never have marched unopposed 
straight across hostile States ; but for slavery allies would have 
been found who could in a month have caused the recognition 
of the revolt; and but for slavery now the struggle need not 
approach its end. Slavery, as Mr. Stephens truly said, was 
the corner-stone of the building, and as it crumbles away the 
edifice erected upon it is rocking to its fall. As the coloured 
brigade entered Richmond, the advancel guard of a white 
army, the stone received the blow after which no human power 
can reconstruct even a diamond. 

The fall of Richmond is, we believe, the fall of the Con- 
federacy, of the Slave Empire which was to have ruled the 
Gulf and extended its power tothe Equator, and it is not hard 
to form an opinion even as to the immediate course of events. 
As the central power dissolves the separate States will 
resume their right of action, and will come in one by one. 
They have no terms to make, no negotiations to dawdle over, 
no treaty of peace either to offer or to implore. ‘The terms 
are already known, and are such as involve neither humiliation 
nor any suffering beyond that which is always involved in the 
reparation of wrong. Each State, as it satisfies itself that the 
struggle is over, has only to liberate its slaves and send its 
representatives to Congress and it is instantly free, free not 
only to control its own internal affairs, but to take its part in 
those of the nation against which it has just been waging 
war « U'outrance, free even to moderate the repression the 
governing body might exercise upon its less submissive allies. 
President Lincoln has already offered amnesty to all persons 
not actually ringleaders, the Confiscation Act will be suspended 
for every State that submits, and the retrospective oath of 
allegiance can be abolished by an executive order. The North, 
it is evident, will exact neither blood nor fines. In the very 
height of its rapture at the tidings of victory, in the very 
moment when an excitable people might have been expected 
to pour out its wrath, its leaders began to recommend still 
wider amnesties, and their followers broke out into hymus of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty. We do not know in the 
whole range of history an incident more striking than that 
recorded of Wall Street, that sudden uprising of the latent 
Puritan feeling through all the deposit with which money- 
seeking and war have crusted it, the money-dealers in the 
very temple of Mammon breaking out into a spontaneous 7¢ 
Deum, pouring out theonly hymn familiar to every Yankee child. 
The only hymn, but not the only song, for the voices which had 
just finished the Old Hundredth followed it with the rude strain 
which, better than Whittier’s songs or Garrison’s speeches, 
expresses the full fervour of abolitionism in movement. Praise 


system, not of inherent strength, and that system is dissolved. | to the Lord and freedom to the slave,—those were the thoughts 
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first to the hearts and lips of one of the most | 
tions of the American democracy. Their ten- 
1 not be either to blood or sag 9) rather | 
i :3 of a lenity amounting to weakness, of a disposi- | 
= pogo pac eal their objects in the gladness of re- 
conciliation. The dream of their lives, the nation covering a 
continent and offering a refuge for every wrong, has been so 
close to their hearts, that they seem ready to embrace the | 
revolutionists who shattered it because their defeat has made | 
its realization once more possible. Their gladness is almost | 
infantine in its demonstrativeness, but they have reason for | 
it. If they have lost. scores of thousands of their children | 
and burdened themselves with European debt, expended four 
ears in civil war and imposed upon themselves the curse of 
Y'standing army, they have enfranchised a race more numerous | 
than themselves when they fought for their own freedom, 
removed from their country a stain which outweighed all the 
effects of her teaching, and taught the nations once for all the 
sson that, be the faults of democracy what they will, 
at least it is not weak. Other things fell on the 4th of April 
besides Richmond, and among them the belief that the few 
e more hope to govern the world in the interest of 
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themselves. 
THE POPE’S LAST STEP. 

se E PUR SE MUOVE!” A great event has occurred in 

Rome, greater than M. Reuter’s Italian agents appear 

to understand. The Pope of his own free-will has taken the 

first step towards a reconciliation with Italy, has written to 

Victor Emanuel, a monarch under excommunication, request- 


very bitter spirit of depreciation developed itself against 
Cardinal Antonelli, Cardinals who had been of his party 
whispering that his counsels had been disastrous, and less re- 
sponsible men even hinting that the Minister might have been 
bought with money,—an absurdity even when hinted of 
Edmond About’s subject. There was in short a panic 
in circles where a confident geniality is assiduously culti- 
vated, and the impression left on his intimates reacted 
upon the Pope. The scheme of flight was discussed 
so openly that information of it reached many foreign 
Courts, and led to a demi-official statement in the Spanish 
Cortes that an island might under certain contingencies be 
placed at the Pope’s disposal. His Holiness himself, however, 


| though ready to quit Rome rather than hold it by his own 


sword, is it would seem still disposed to try whether some 
compromise is not possible with the Italian Government. 
Pius the Ninth is at heart an Italian gentleman, with as strong 
a dislike for the foreigner as any member of the Italian Par- 
liament, and he is besides greatly moved by the spectacle 
presented by the Italian Church. A very large proportion of 
Italian dioceses—nearly a third, we believe—are now vacant, 
and the people are accustoming themselves to question 
whether after all a Bishop is quite as necessary as the sun- 
light, or rainfall, or summer, or any other of the bounties of 
Providence, to doubt whether the sin of not having 
a Bishop will be laid to a diocese which is quite ready to 
have him as soon as Pope and King can agree on his nomina- 
tion. Such an idea and such a doubt threaten religion 
very nearly, and the Pope, pressed at once by his fears for 
the Church, by his deficit—Popes cannot repudiate—and by 





ing him to send a plenipotentiary to Rome, who of course 
must be received as the Italian representative. This remark- 
able change of attitude has been caused, as we are informed 


his apprehensions of finding himself one day face to face with 
the Revolution, has resolved on an unexpected step towards a 
reconciliation. Soon after the interview with M. de Sartiges 


on authority deserving of confidence, unintentionally it may | he addressed to the King of Italy a letter couched in very 
be, by the action of the French Government. From the day | mild terms, expressing his willingness to treat, not indeed on 
of the signature of the Italian Convention up to 4th March | temporal matters, but on ecclesiastical subjects, especially the 
the Vatican had been of opinion that the Emperor Napoleon filling up of sees. The idea of His Holiness was—this is 
was playing a game with the Italian people, that he desired | Reuter’s version, which we do not guarantee—that a compro- 
to see the capital changed but not to abandon Rome, and that | mise might be found by allowing the King to appoint in Pied- 
at the last moment some pretext or other would be discovered | mont and Lombardy, while the Pope appointed in the Romagna, 
for breaking off the agreement. The Pope therefore, who is | and the right of appointment in ‘Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
himself most averse to actual bloodshed, and cannot bear the | and Naples might be submitted to arbitration. The motive 


idea, as he says, of “another Castelfidardo,” refused per- 
emptorily either to raise an army, or propose terms to Victor 
Emanuel, or do anything else except put his trust in the 
Providence which, as he believes, protects the Chair of St. 
Peter. On the 4th March, however, M. de Sartiges, the 
French Ambassador, was admitted to his Holiness’s pre- 
sence, and took the unprecedented course of reading a long 
official document, which was neither more nor less than 
a stern reproof addressed to the Pope by the Emperor of the 
French. In this paper Napoleon avowed his profound irri- 
tation at the distrust exhibited in the sincerity of the Con- 
vention, assured His Holiness that, be the circumstances what 
they might, the French troops would evacuate Rome before 
the two years had expired, warned the Pontiff to use well the 
breathing time yet remaining, and added that circumstances 
might yet occur which would induce him to abandon Rome 
before the term had expired. ‘The Pope was deeply excited by 
the paper, and as it was finished is said to have exclaimed, with 
the sarcastic grace which, tonsured or not, no Italian gentle- 
man can quite lose, ‘‘ Your Emperor will condescend, I pre- 
sume, to grant me eight days’ notice?’ A cottager in Italy 
expects that much from his landlord. On the departure of 
the Ambassador the Pope immediately summoned Cardinals 
Patrizzi, Barnabo, Altieri Riario, and Antonelli, all Reaction- 
aries, and De Luca, Sacconi, and Di Pietro, Moderates, and sat 
in council with them till midnight. Their advice, it is 
believed but not known, was to appeal for aid to the Catholic 
Powers, but this step was arrested by Cardinal Antonelli, 
who induced the Austrian Ambassador, notoriously Ultra- 


| of the arrangement according to ecclesiastical ileasis sufficientl 
‘clear. The King, once the excommunication were taken off 
lis King of Piedmont by right divine, and, subject to his 
concordat, can of course appoint to all sees in that province. 
Lombardy is his also by a recognized cession, which conveyed 
the Austrian rights, and the Duchies and Naples may be his by 
right of conquest, which has repeatedly been recognized by 
Rome; only in the States of the Church was itesseutial under the 
Vatican view to preserve the right of appointment to the Pope. 
The compromise is not one which it is impossible for the 
Pope to have suggested, but whether these were its terms 
or not it is certain that a compromise has been suggested, and 
that the Court of Rome has agreed to receive a plenipotentiary 
to settle matters ‘‘ connected with the increasing requirements 
of the Church,” and possibly, the authority of said Church 
being limitless, with other and less celestial affairs. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the merits of this pro- 
posal, for the gist of the matter is that if the Pope has 
brought himself to make any proposition at all—and we have 
no doubt of that fact—the whole position of Italian affairs is 
changed. ‘he non possumus is surrendered, and the weary 
work of negotiation as to details must recommence again. It 
must be remembered that Victor Emanuel, though determined 
to be and remain King of Italy, would still do much to be 
relieved of the ban, and with it of the annoyance which the 
Papal countenance afforded to brigandage gives to his 
southern provinees. Ile cannot of course surrender any 
civil rights in the Romagna, but he can sign a concor- 
dat which would leave to the Pope some such spiritual 





montane, and therefore trusted by the Pope, to tell His Holiness 
the whole truth. Austria neither could nor would risk a war 
with France by an armed intervention on behalf of the tem- 
poral power. 

_The effect of the two communications was immediately 
visible in the higher ecclesiastical circles of Rome. What- | 
ever may be the opinion of Mgr. de Merode, the body of the | 
Cardinals do not expect a miracle to be worked in their | 
favour, and men who had previously smiled at any mention 
of the Convention now heard it named with visible signs of | 
uneasiness. ‘* There were evil days in store ;’”’ the ‘hand of 





rights in that province as he possesses in Hungary, or for that 
matter in Ireland. Cavour was willing for a price to leave 
the Pope an absolute right of nomination to all Italian bishop- 
rics, or as he said, to accept Libera Chiesa in libero Stato. The 
ecclesiastical question can be discussed without imperilling 
sovereignty, and it only remains to be seen how far the Pope 
will procecd in other directions. It is difficult to imagine 
a Court like that of Rome listening to moderate counsels, but 
it is just barely possible that Pio Nono would consent to allow 
Rome to be garrisoned by Italians as it now is by Frenchmen, 
and to appoint Victor Emanuel Vicar-General of Rome—an 





the Lord was heavy upon his people ;” “ trust and faith were | appointment for which there is historic precedent. This scheme 
more than ever essential to happiness,” and so on, after the , would be in fact the cession of all practical authority, with the 
style of ecclesiastics when very angry indeed. Moreover, a | single reserve that Rome could not while the arrangement 
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lasted be declared the capital of Italy. The French would be 


got rid of, the danger of revolution averted, the Papacy left in | 
Rome, and Victor Emanuel relieved of priestly opposition. | 


The gain is a very great one to both parties, so great that, as 
we said, the discussion of such a plan seems just barely possible 
to those who understand the complication of influences per- 
petually pressing on Rome. Whether any such suggestion has 
ever beeu considered or not, whether Italy will consent to 
hold its own capital on sufferance even for a time, whether 
the Pope can endure to see Rome governed by the Code Civile, 
whether Victor Emanuel can hold even from the Pope a 
delegated authority, or whether none of these things are con- 
ceivable the broad fact still remains. The Pope has taken 
a visible step towards compromise with Italy. 





THE NEWEST METHOD OF EXTORTION. 

W* all know that in this country the right to present to 

a living is property which can be, and is, every day 
bought and sold. Every morning the advertisement columns 
of Zhe Times contain the particulars of two or three livings 
which are in the market. The advowson, or perpetual right 
to present, is regarded as a kind of real estate. Originally, 
it is said, conceded to the Lord of the Manor by the Bishop 
in return for an endowment, it was attached to the mauor, 
and was bought and sold with it. Then the practice grew up 
of selling the manor without the advowson, or the advowson 
without the manor, but even when severed from the land it 
still continued to be regarded as land. It may not only be 
sold outright, but for a life or lives, or for a term of years, or 
put into settlement. Practically nowadays cither the advowson 
is sold outright, or else the right to present to the next vacancy 
only; and cither ‘adyowson”’ or ‘next presentation ” 
is regarded as mere property, liable even to satisfy the 
owner’s debts. But though it is property, there was in 
the days of tlie Reformers a notion, which is probably by no 
means extinct even now, that the patron ought not to take 
money for presenting a clerk. If any one of our readers 
wishes to present a son, or a nephew, or a friend to a living, 
ie may buy the next presentation and present his nominee, 
but he may not pay the patron to present him. Who protits 
by this except the lawyers it is difficult to say, but by the 31 
Elizabeth, cap. 6, if a patron presents toa living for money or a 
promise of moncy, uot only is the presentation void and the 
right to fill up the vacancy forfeit to the Crown, but the 
patron forfeits two years’ income of the living, half to the 
Crown and half to any public-spirited person who may be dis- 
posed to sue in the capacity of a common informer. It has 
been decided that the sale of the next presentation is perfectly 
legal if the incumbent is lying on his deathbed, but the form 
of a conveyance must be gone through while the living is full. 
If the incumbent dies five minutes before the conveyance 
is signed the bargain falls through, and the next pre- 
sentation cannot be sold until the patron has presented 
a clerk to the living gratis. That A should take 1,000/. 
from B for conveying to him the right to present to a living 
five minutes before the rector dies is a legitimate dealing with 
property. That A should take 1,000/. from B to present to 
the living B’s nominee five minutes after the rector’s death is 
a shocking outrage on decency, is called Simony, after Simon 
Magus, and is punished by severe penalties. The case of a 
clergyman who wishes to purchase a living is even more absurd. 
Under tie statute of Elizabeth, if he is privy to the simoniacal 
bargain, he too forfeits two years’ income of the living, 
half to the Crown and half to the informer, and is, more- 
over, for ever incapable of holding that living; while he 
loses his preferment, even if he was entirely ignorant of the 
simony. But he might buy either an advowson or a next 
presentation in exactly the same way asa layman. That a 
clergyman should, however, buy eo nomine the next presenta- 
tion to a “cure of souls” was a thorn in the sides of the severe 
moralists of the time of Queen Anne, and accordingly they passed 
an Act declaring that to be simony. But they by no means pro- 
hibited him from buying an advowson. That might have 
seriously diminished the value of a species of property mainly 
in the hands of the landowners, and though the squirearchy 
have always been devoted to the Church, a Parliament of land- 
owners was not prepared to go that length. The result is, 
that in the present day if a clergyman buys a next presenta- 
tion for 1,000/., he commits the deadly sin of simony, but 
if he buys the advowson for 3,000/., holds it till the living is 
vacant, presents himself, and then resells the advowson for 
2,000/., he has simply engaged in an ordinary business transac- 
tion to which no one canattach blame. If he hasa difficulty in 


providing the difference of value between the adyowson and next | to any other purpose. 


| presentation, he may facilitate matters by mortgaging theadyow. 
son. ‘To make the matter worse, the artificial distinctions mad 

1: . ade 
by the statutes of Elizabeth and Anne are rendered still more 
artificial by a series of subtle decisions. The case of « Fox y 
Bishop of Chester,” decides that a man may buy a next pre- 
sentation in immediate expectation of a death vacancy without 
the privity and without any view to the nomination of the cler/: after- 
wards presented. But suppose a father to buy it for his son, and 
the son, as would probably be the case, to be privy to the pur. 
chase, there would be, we believe, considerable doubt about the 
matter. And yet the purchase of a living for a son appears to be 
thought laudable by the Legislature, for it passed an Act 
expressly to legalize resignation bonds by which a patron may 
appoint an incumbent to a living which fails vacant incon. 
veniently soon, on condition that he shall surrender it when 
the patron’s son comes of age. What such a state of the law 
as this must lead to it is not difficult to imagine. There is 
absolutely no connection between what is legal or illegal, and 
moral or immoral, and when that is the case people will neyer 
think it wrong to evade the law, if it is found inconvenient, 
Even a scrupulous man may very often be in doubt whether 
a proposed transaction is legal or not, and if the arrangement 
is really in substance incorrupt, and lawyers and agents assure 
him that in practice it is always regarded as permissible, he 
easily gives way. The bargain is carried out. A vacancy 
occurs. The clergyman is presented. And then a new actor 
comes on the stage. The patron or the clergyman, or both, 
receive a lawyer’s letter informing them that an action is about 
to be commenced under the statute of Elizabeth for two years’ 
income of the living, and sooner or later it is hinted to them 
that the plaintiff will be satisfied by the payment of his 
moiety of the penalty. We have reason to know that at the 
present moment this is a regular practice. The plaintiff, or 
extortioner, is so well informed as to the facts of each par- 
ticular transaction that he must in some way have access to the 
books of the principal clerical agents, and he probably drivesa 
thriving trade. He seldom or never actually brings a suit to 
trial, but relies rather on the fears of his clerical victim. But 
when one considers how serious would be the consequences of 
an adverse verdict; that the preferment would be lost to the 
clergyman, and what is worse, to his family, even if the patron 
alone had transgressed the law; that if he were held to have 
himself violated the law he would incur a fine of twice the 
amount asked by the informer; and that he would probably 
be completely ruined by being convicted of anything with so 
vaguely terrible a name as simony ;—if one considers, further, 
the utter want of courage or even common sense with which 
most men, and above all others clergymen, meet even an 
utterly false charge of a disgraceful character, one has no 
difficulty in realizing how large may be the amount of black- 
mail which an unscrupulous man may succeed in extorting 
from his victims, and with what perfect impunity he may 
pursue his infamous trade. 

That any Government should go out of its way to bring any 
branch of the law into harmony with some kind of principle or 
even common sense is not, of course, to be expected. The 
numerous and important measures which are at present before 
the House of Commons are known to all of us, and the 
Attorney-General’s hands are so full, that though his Patent 
Law Amendment Bill was mentioned in the speech from'the 

Throne, he has not been able to introduce it before the arrival 
of avery late Easter. But a private member might earn some 
|reputation by taking up the subject. Whether the sale of 
| advowsons ought ever to have been permitted may be very 
doubtful, but it is too late in the day to raise that question, 
lor at all events it goes beyond our present purpose. The 
| rationale of the practice seems to be this—that it is the Bishop’s 
| business to sce that the patron’s presentee is a fit person to 
| hold the living—that it is the Bishop who gives him his spir- 

tual authority, and that the patron presents only to the emolu- 
| ments of the benefice. If this latter right may be sold at all, it 
| is hard to see why it may not be sold at all times, as well when 
| the living is vacant as when it is full, provided that notice 

of the sale is at all times given to the Bishop when 
the presentee applies to him for induction. If, how- 
‘ever, the purchaser is himself a clergyman, and desires 

to present himself, the case is one of more difficulty. 
‘Clearly the distinction between buying a next presen- 
‘tation and an advowson is altogether futile. If he ought 
not to buy the former, neither ought he to be allowed to 
| present himsclf on the first vacancy of the latter. Still it 
| certainly seems desirable to prevent the income of the living, 
‘which is given to enable the incumbent to maintain his posi- 
‘tion and do his duty by his parishioners, from being diverted 
It is not easy, however, to see how 
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effected, for a man may borrow money on a policy 

ee and purchase an advowson eveu now with the 
s — aa then of course the premiums and 
sory one practically a charge on the income of the 
nc And the existing law does not persistently carry 
a ‘even the principle of keeping the income for the 
incumbent. The pension of an officer in the army can- 

t be taken from him by his creditors, but the income 
of a living after payment: of a curate’s stipend may _be 
sequestered. Neither is it simony for a priest to buy a living 
by engaging to pay a portion of the income to charitable 
uses, provided that the patron and his relatives in no way 
benefit by it. On the whole, it seems difficult to draw 
any longer any distinction between the purchase of a next 
presentation by a clerk or a layman. 
should be define d as ‘the corrupt presentation of any one to 
an ecclesiastical benefice for money, gift, or reward to be paid 
out of the profits of the benefice,” and any bargain by which 
some third person pays the patron a sum down and takes the 
charge on the benefice to himself should of course be regarded 
in the same light. To go further than this, in the state in 
which things are, seems scarcely possible, and we are con- 
vineed that the best poliey would be to make all purchases of 
livings legal, and therefore open and aboveboard. While the 
present irrational and capricious restrictions are maintained 
there will always be bargains which sail very close to the 
law, and are therefore kept more or less secret, and at least in 
cases in which a clergyman is the purchaser, or privy to the 

urchase, there is something objectionable about secrecy of 
any kind. If the purchase were clearly legal there would be 
no longer any object in concealment, and the bishop would, 
where a clergyman is the purchaser, doubtless inquire into his 
fitness for his office with more than ordinary care. After all, 
it is to him that parishioners must look for protection. But 
clearly the law should either permit or forbid a thing in every 
form. ‘To forbid it in one form and permit it in another is to 
effect a mischievous divorce between law and morality ; and 
to give a share of the penalty to any one who will take ad- 
vantage of any breach of the law is simply to foster a tribe 
of scoundrels who make an infamous profit by practising on 
the apprehensions of a class whose reputations are as assail- 
able as those of women. 

We need scareely add that our reasoning in no way advo- 
cates the making the sale of a bishop’s patronage legal. He 
is clearly discharging a trust, and gives the cure of souls as 
well as the income. . 


this can be 





MR. MILL’S PLAN OF REFORM. 


T is always with the deepest regret that we find ourselves 
opposed on a question of political philosophy to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. In the first place, to be quite frank, he is a very 
dangerous opponent, a man very likely to know much more of 
the question at issue than most of his critics, very apt to 
have thought out carefully the suggestion or the principle 
which he emits with such apparent carelessness and ease. In 
the very matter in hand he has, we can perceive, an argument 
in reserve which will perplex Tory speakers most sorely, 
perhaps if his idea ever comes to be matter of debate drive 
them finally out of their old position. In the second place, Mr. 
Mill is one of the few political thinkers in England who is 
at heart fair, who while secking the Radical end, the eleva- 
tion of the mass, is willing to acknowledge that government 
by the mass may not be the wisest road, who distrusts the 
argument from numbers as much as the argument from 
authority, who is as ready to contend with the multitude as 
to resist any other despot, who believes in short that repre- 
Sentative government, though incomparably the best of 
governing agencies, is a means, and not anend. It is not 
pleasant to find ourselves at issue with such a man, but as 
the policy we advocate is as distinct as that of Mr. Mill, and 
as he has been at the pains to lay down a scheme utterly 
opposed to all the ideas we have endeavoured to advocate, 
nothing remains but to show in what that scheme differs 
from the one which the bulk of educated Liberals are en- 
deavouring to think out. The plan is contained in a letter 
addressed to the present member for Rochdale just before his 
election, and repeated in an address to the electors of West- 
minster, thanking them for accepting him as a candidate. 
_ My. Mill begins by declining to join in any movement 
intended to secure ‘ what is called manhood suffrage.” He 


objects both to the term and the thing, holding that no reason | 


either of expediency or of right can be found for excluding 
Women from the franchise, and declining to accept a phrase 
which involves a direct assent to their exclusion. He proposes 


Simony by a lay patron | 


as an alternative either adult suffrage or universal suffrage, 
and would regard that as the ideal, to be limited by three in- 
| dispensable qualifications. First, that every voter should 
| possess so much of educational qualification as is involved iu 
| the power to read, write, and—if possible in practice—to 
| cipher, should in fact have enabled himself to become civilized 
|if he pleases. Secondly, tliat minorities should be adequately 
| represented, not only because such representation is required b 

| justice and expediency, but because it is needful to the full 
working out of democratic principles. Democracy means in Eng- 
| land the rule of the whole population, and the whole population 
| is not represented when large sections of opinion find—as, for 
example, the English Catholics now find—that they have 
absolutely no voice. Lastly, it is essential that ‘‘no one 
class, even though the most numerous, should be able to re- 
turn a decided majority of the Legislature.’ So far we believe 
all educated Liberals of every shade are heartily agreed. 
Setting apart the suggestion of female suffrage as a crotehet 
of Mr. Mill’s, and of no practical moment till a few thousand 
women can be found to ask for the privilege, there is probably 
not a Liberal member who does not in his heart cordially 
endorse those three propositions. ‘They include all that has 
ever been asked by Liberals not bemused by an idea, the re- 
presentation of every class, the efficacious representation of 
every class, and a fair guarantee that the absolutely ignorant 
shall not be considered a class entitled to any share of rule. 
Add two more propositions, that every man has exactly the 
same right to the means of education that he has to food—the 
latter a right admitted in the United Kingdom alone among 
Christian countries—and that the Legislature once created 
shall be sovereign, bound by no paper limits, liable to no 
superior power save Heaven, competent to do aught except 
repeal a law of nature or establish a contradiction in terms, 
and we ask no more as the basis of honestly free government. 
Everything is conceded except one little practical point. 
What proportion of votes is the numerical majority to have, 
so as to give it an efficient representation, yet prevent it from 
returning ‘‘a decided majority of the whole Legislature?” We 
have always suggested fifty as a number sufficient to enforce 
attention to opinions even when apparently wild, yet not large 
enough to enforce action unless supported by the opinion of 
other and less interested classes. Mr. Baines’s Bill would 
secure, we believe, when the working-men were in earnest, 
rather more than that number, by giving them in the great 
boroughs not indeed the power of seating their own men— 
which is what we wish—but of placing a veto on the election 
of anybody not pledged to their leading ideas. The five-pound 
franchise would extend the number perhaps to one hundred, 
and the rate-paying suffrage would be even wider, but no 
scheme involving any limit at all approaches in magnitude 
that suggested by Mr. Mill. He would re-arrange the consti- 
tuencies and extend the franchise until with all his restrictions 
and limits the “ working classes should command half the votes 
in Parliament.” Not half the votes for Parliament, be it under- 
stood, Mr. Mill perceives as clearly as we do that votes as votes 
are of little value, that to enable working-men to give to middle- 
class men a heavier majority is to waste political energy, that 
the class needs representatives in Purliameat, and not merely 
representation. And yet seeing all that, really desiring that 
workmeu’s ideas should be effectively, but not despotically, ex- 
pressed, acknowledging that intelligence is a necessary quali- 
fication, and resisting on principle the dictation of numbers, 
he nevertheless hands us over to mere numerical power. 

For that, and nothing less, is the effect of his proposition. 
Supposing all England educated and intelligent, the single 
and, to our minds, the unanswerable objection to universal 
suffrage would still remain the same. One class possessing 
all power would, whenever its interests asa class were direetly 
mevaced, infallibly use that power, just as the landowners 
used to do, and as the middle class very often indeed do now. 
Mr. Mill admits that danger, especially in regard to measures 
affecting the relations of labour and capital, and to avert it 
invents a plan which has the double demerit of ensuring 
the mischief to be avoided and of seeming just. A body 
equal to half the House drawn from a single class would 
|rule the House rather more completely than if they formed the 
'whole of it. Zhen they would split, if not upon principles, 
at least as followers of different leaders, but under Mr. Mill’s 
| proposal they would meet just that amount of resistance 
which would weld them into a coherent mass _ without 
creating a possibility of their ultimate defeat. Mr. Mill very 
adroitly puts the very strongest case he can think of. ‘ The 
‘most important questions in practical politics are coming to 
| be those in which the working classes as a body are arrayed 
| on one side and the employers as a body on the other; as in 
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all questions of wages, hours of labour, and so on. If those 
whose partialities are on the side of the operatives had half the 
representation, and those who lean to the side of the em- 
ployers had the other half, the side which was in the right 
would be almost sure to prevail, by the aid of an enlightened 
and disinterested minority of the other. But there would not 
be the same assurance of this if either the working classes or 
a combination of all other classes could command a decided 
majority in Parliament.” There is no subject perhaps upon 
which the upper class would combine so readily as this, and 
the test selected is therefore the one which tells most heavily 
on Mr. Mill’s side. Now how would it work? On any 
question which interested them the working-men’s repre- 
sentatives would undoubtedly pull together, and a concession 
made to any section among their opponents holding extreme 
opinions, say the Ultramontanes, would give them absolute 
power. While therefore the other sections could not by 
combining obtain any measure resisted from below, this one 
section could alone obtain its own will in all things. 
Suppose, for example, a very possible case, that the work- 
meu chose to fix by law a minimum for wages. Their 
representatives would unquestionably be compelled either 
to vote together or to lose their seats, and one ad- 
herent from the other side would give them the victory. 
On the other hand, if the employers tried to fix a maximum 
of wages, which is just as fair and as possible, they would 
have to secure allies, such, for instance, as the lawyers, to 
whom the rate of wages is a matter of no importance, the 
philanthropists, who could not abandon their hope of an end- 
less progression, and the economists, who would never consent 
to legislate on the matter at all. A single and compact army 


with its million of signatures, which defied the workmen when 
they seemed to have coalesced for the Charter, and would we 
believe, face a revolt in the capital to-morrow sooner than yield 
to actual coercion. But even that feeble check is lost when 
the governing class besides manufacturing the law is Possesseq 
of all physical force. Mr. Mill would resist to the death a 
plan for investing the Peers with the nomination of half the 
House, yet the Peers’ throats could be cut, and he would invest 
the workmen with an equal power, though they are beyond 
even that dreadful liability. He would in fact invest a class 
which, as he admits, is on all questions of capital and labour 
at variance with every other with absolute power, that class 
being the only one beyond the threat of coercion or the reach 
of bribes, being in fact at once autocratic and invulnerable. 
We cannot follow him. 





THE WAR-OFFICE REFORMS. 


[I good administration—say a thorough reform in the great 

departments of our Civil Service, a method under which 
we shall keep no more cats than catch mice, no horses but 
such as pull at the coach—possible under parliamentary 
government? Quien sabe? So far as we do know we are 
not sanguine. It may come; but with upwards of 600 
members, most of whom look upon it as their undoubted right 
to add a certain number of more or less futile constituents to. 
that burthen of clerks under which John Bull is alrcady some- 
what inciined to wince and grow restive! Well, it may come. 
With Westminster bent on returning Mr. Mill, who can say 
what may not be in store for us on this side millenium? Atany 
rate, some modicum of administrative reform must be not un- 
attainable. If we cannot avoid keeping cats who will not mouse, 





would be fighting an army of heterogeneous allies, a state of 
affairs under which nothing but the leadership of a great | 
genius could give the allies the victory. If the Crown swayed, | 
us Crowns always do, towards the mass, and against the upper | 
class, the result would be too certain to make a battle worth 
the exertion. There is, however, no need of arguing the 
question, There is no man acquainted with the working of 
Parliamentary institutions but knows that a homogeneous body 
of 325 members could permanently rule the House, seat and 
unseat Premiers at its pleasure, make any innovations it chose 


we may yet perhaps be able to hinder these from getting 
Benjamin’s share of the cats’ meat; if nine out of ten of our 
horses will not pull, we may at any rate expect that the nine- 
shall not jib, and kick the tenth. 

Some modicum of administrative reform, we must repeat,, 
is not only desirable, but we verily believe all but the most 
pressing business just now for English statesmen. And this. 
quite apart from party politics. Tories, for aught we 
know, may be just as likely to set our offices straight as 
Liberals; they profess to be conscious of amazing power and 





on the Constitution, and pass laws limited by nothing except 
the physical impossibility of obeying them. Liberals must 
decline to entrust such power to any class whatever. It would | 
be simpler and less dangerous to concede universal suffrage at 
once, for that would end the question of bases, and lcave the 
different classes to construct their organizations afresh, un- 
deterred by the fear lest their plans, or alliances, or proposals | 
should disturb the internal balance of power. 
Mr. Mill’s proposal is the more dangerous because there is one 
powerful argument in its favour. The argument from num- | 


good intentions in that direction. If it should prove so we 
shall wish them well, and back them up so far; for adminis- 
trative reform is like matrimony, not to be enterprised or taken: 
in hand lightly or wantonly, for the manufacturing of political 
capital, but discreetly, advisedly, and soberly. Unless the 
leaders of party, those who are, or hope to be, responsible for 


‘the government of the country, make common cause in this 
matter no reform shall we get. 


For it is the most thankless 
tusk a statesman can take in hand, entailing the cutting. 


bers is of course with the working-men and, as Mr. Mill pro- | down of patronage, the risk of popularity with the permanent 
bably remembers, the argument from taxation is in favour of | staff of officials with and through whom he has to work, and 
his suggestion. The most careful statists are, we believe, | the resistance to pressure from political supporters and 
agreed that so long as the income-tax is not reduced below | private friends and acquaintance. 

sixpence in the pound one-half the revenue is contributed by Administrative reform, then, we must have, and we are glad 
the income-tax payers, and the other half by those who are | to see that the present Ministry are at last taking the matter 
beneath the incidence of that impost. The first-named body | inhand. Of all the great departments the War Office is the 
does not include all who are now possessed of the suffrage, | most chaotic, and therefore the best subject for an experi- 
but the statement does in some brutal way define the relative | ment, and in June last Lord de Grey appointed a Committee, 
position of the two classes towards the Imperial Treasury. | composed of the Parliamentary and the two permanent Under 
The argument from taxation is therefore presumably on his | Secretaries and of two gentlemen from the ‘Treasury, to 
side, but it is the only one which he can fairly quote. He | inquire into the organization of the office, the distribution of 
will hardly allege, we think, that a House so elected would the duties, and the regulations affecting promotion. The 
be more competent to decide on the imperial interests of | reports of this Committee, which were laid before Par- 
Great Britain, that is, to govern directly a fifth of the human | liament just before the Easter recess, have put in issue the 
race, than the present House would be if supplemented by | principles of the organization of departments, besides recom- 
fifty working-men. Nor can he fairly assert that it would be | mending certain specific changes in the War Office. The 
more exactly representative of the varied wants, and ideas, | latter depend upon the former. If the principles which the 
and fears which make up English political life. On the | Committee lay down are unsound, the changes they recom- 
contrary, although it might be more reflective, it would | mend ought not to be made; so our first business is with the 
be less representative, for no idea, or wish, or prejudice | principles. a 
in conflict with the ideas, and wishes, and prejudices of| What is the true theory of promotion in an office? There 
the dominant class would have any effective representation | are principally two, one that the area should be as broad as 
at all. It is hard enough, Heaven knows! to get certain ideas possible, and that promotion should be given for general merit, 
a representation even now, but what would it be then? No | which is held by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir 8. Northcote, 
intellect and hardly any reputation would obtain a fair hearing | and other leading supporters of the Civil Service Commission ; 
in the House of Commons for the advocates of the petite | the other, that the area should be limited, and that promotion 
agriculture, and scareely any for a deliberate argument in | should be given for special aptitude in each branch, to which 
favour of the summary extinction of game. But those who | the Committee on the establishment of the War Office adhere. 
uphold those ideas have at least this claim to audience, that | To illustrate from the case before us, the War Office is divided 
they have the support of a mass outside, that resisting them in | into branches—accounts, contracts, clothing, commissariat, an 
a time of excitement on the subject would be resisting physi- | others—having this only in common, that they are under one 
eal foree. That is not much of a check on a House which | roof, and subject to the Secretary for War. Promotion has of late 
only langhed when Feargus O’Connor produced his petition | been general throughout the office with this result, that out of the 
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- +~-seyen vacancies, three only have gone in the branches 
eth the coemney occurred, and the remaining thirty-four to 
glerks who have been left in discharge of their former duties. 
Thus, for instance, the store loses a first-class clerk, and presum- 
ably requires another to fill his place, but the promotion goes in 
the Accountant-General’s branch, where there are no vacant 
duties, and in which a first-class clerk is not wanted. Is this 

; t the best work out of the heads of branches 
system likely to ge < “ 
and their subordinates? The War- Office Committee say, No, 
and they ground their conclusion on the experience not only 
of the War Office, but of other departments. In the Admiralty 
the attempt was made to spread promotion over all the 
branches. It failed, and the old system of limiting promotion 
to each branch has been re-established. It has always 
obtained in the Revenue and other departments, and the 
Committee recommend its adoption in the War Office. 

We are inclined te agree with them. Not that we do 
not feel the strength of the arguments on the other side, 
but unless the advocates of general promotion are prepared to 
go further the facts in our civil service are all against them. 
If the area ought to be as broad as possible, the whole civil 

service is the only rational limit; for it would be just as 
reasonable to promote a clerk in the Foreign Office when 
there is a vacancy in the Treasury, as to promote a clerk 
in the army schools branch of the War Office when there 
is a vacancy in the commissariat. We can quite understand 
a reform which should endeavour to assimilate our civil to 
our military service. If carried out, the civil service as a 
profession would soon be more attractive than any other, 
and would absorb a large proportion of the ablest young men 
in the country. But even then ordinary promotion ought 
to be confined to branches, just as promotion generally goes in 
regiments ; while the best men, those who show capacity for 
the highest work, should by analogy be organized into a staff 
available for all the departments. One of the great difficul- 
ties at present is, that there are no men whose business it 
is to know anything of the general work. The correct 
thing is, to ignore nt tomm the routine work of your 
own room. The few men who really do know something 
more, and who might give invaluable help to the heads of 
departments, are suspected by their fellows, and have to keep 
their ideas pretty much to themselves. The consequence is 
that the fearful and wonderful device of “‘minuting’’ flourishes, 
and the time of the country is ruthlessly wasted. A great 
consolidated civil service, with a good staff, might mend all 
this; a strict limitation of promotion to the branches, and 
making the heads responsible that it is given only for good 
work (the plan of the War-Office Committee) may do some- 
thing, would at least give us experts in each separate branch. 
The only really hopeless course will be to let matters stay as 
they are, at least in the War Office. For the present system 
is an ingenious method for laying the minimum of responsibility 
upon heads, and offering the maximum temptation to idleness 
to subordinates. How can we expect the head of a room not 
to recommend a private friend amongst his clerks for promo- 
tion on every vacancy, when his work will be in any case just 
as well, or as badly, done as before? How can we ask clerks 
to take a pride in doing their special work well, when as a 
rule promotion does not depend on good work, and does not 
bring higher work with it? 

Far less difference of opinion exists as to the other recom- 
mendation of the War-Office Committee, though it will 
probably rouse keener opposition at first. All competent ad- 
ministrative reformers are agreed as to the necessity of having 
two distinct classes of clerks. If you have a stiff competitive 
examination, and get well educated candidates from the public 
schools and universities, you will be simply wasting power 
and breeding discontent by setting them to check pay lists 
at 90/. a year, or to perform similar duties, for which the 
sole qualifications are honesty, legible handwriting, and the 
first four rules of arithmetic. On the other hand, in the 
army you have a class of men, the soldier clerks, who have 
been employed for years on this work, and who would look 
to such appointments, to be held with their pensions, as 
the ultimate rewards of life-long good service. By substi- 
tuting these for civilians you ensure 2 constant supply of 
competent men, who will be thoroughly satisfied with their 
lot and will look to nothing beyond, you will get rid of the 
discontent and restlessness of the present generation of third- 
class clerks, and will improve the prospects of the most trust- 
worthy and deserving men in the army. In making the 
change of course there must be some hardship to individuals. 
The large staff of temporary clerks at the War Office has been 
reduced by three-fourths, and no further appointments are to 
be made. Probably every reduced clerk and every expectant 


will find a spokesman in the House, and if any favouritism in 
the selection can be alleged (which we do not believe) we 
shall not want virtuous denunciation. But if the principle 
be the true one all this will pass like last year’s wind, and for 
| our parts we believe that in a year or two, when the first 
| annoyance has subsided, and the late temporary clerks have 
found foot-hold in other walks of life here or in the colonies, 
they will be the first to acknowledge their debt of gratitude 
| to the War-Office Committee and Lord de Grey for having 
delivered them from a false position, and converted them into 
=— citizens, from disappointed hangers-on toa Government 
ce. 


THE “COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND.” 

URING the recent debate on the Bill for transferring the 
charge of the poor from the parish to the union, Mr. 
Villiers quoted some statements from an unpublished return 
which would he believed when printed alarm the country. This 
document has at last appeared, and we can only trust Mr. 
Villiers’s anticipation will be fulfilled. It is a report from Mr. 
Simon, medical officer to the Privy Council, upon the condition 
of country cottages, based upon another report drawn up by his 
able subordinate, Dr. A. J. Hunter, from personal inspection of 
villages in most of the counties of England and Wales. This 
gentleman could not of course examine 15,000 parishes, but he 
visited four or five in every county, examined 5,375 cottages, not 
taking the worst quarters, but only the poorest, and describes 
their condition as samples of the accommodation generally 
furnished to the rural labourer. A more heart-breaking account 
we never remember to have read. Everywhere throughout 
England there are villages and districts of villages in which the 
villagers are housed like swine, entire families pigging together in 
one room, and often taking in lodgers, till every rule not only of 
civilization, but of ordinary decency, is of necessity laid aside. In 
such places the cottages are ricketty, tumble-down concerns, with 
doors and windows insufficient to keep out the wind, thatch which 
stinks and lets in the rain, without gardens, without privies, or with 
arrangements worse than none, without drainage, and in most 
cases with rents driven up to an almost unendurable point by the 
crushing competition for room—a competition caused by the dis- 
like of owners to allow the poor to remain, and so possibly swell 
the rates. In all such places the families are overcrowded, 2,195 
of the houses examined having one bedroom only, though in- 
habited by 4,918 adults and 3,906 children, an average of 24 
adults and 2 children to every bedroom. This average, however, 
is merely deceptive, for there are houses in which the parents, 
fighting for bread, take in lodgers to an extent limited only 
by the actual area of the floor. In Wargrave, in Berkshire, for 
example, the rents are so high compared with wages that the cot- 
tiers all take in lodgers, and in Barrack Row, where all the cots 
have two bedrooms, ‘‘a married pair with 2 children received 
4 bricklayers, a pair with 3 received 2, a pair with 6 received 3, 
and altogether there were in the 12 houses visited 24 bedrooms 
containing 37 adults and 38 children, beside one house containing 
one person only.” In Steventon, in the same county, ‘ the bed- 
room measured was 13 feet by 6 feet 9, with a slanting roof. In 
it slept 5 adults anda child. In each of 3 others slept 4 adults 
with 3 children, but one made a bed in the scullery; in 1 a father 
slept with his son and daughter, all adults. I visited 10, in 
which were 533 adults and 22 children,—more than 5 to a bed- 
room. The beds covered the floor, and the people, as they said, 
‘could feel one another all over.’ Half a mile off is a cottage of 
four rooms on the ground floor, built by a squatter whose repre- 
sentatives have now the freehold. It is now divided into two cots, 
many angled, many sided; the mud walls bulging in here and out 
there; the roof of thatch, and not underdrawn. ‘The inhabitants, 
who are 6 adults with 5 children, drink from the same bad brook.” 
At Hinxton, in Cambridgeshire, ‘‘in one very little hut, let at 
ls. 4d., though the bedroom was divided, there was but one 
window, and here slept 9 people; in another, with an undivided 
bedroom, there slept 8, of whom 2 slept in the kitchen ; in another, 
a woman slept with her father, her husband, and her child, and 
her husband's brother. In 15 bedrooms visited were 32 adults and 
26 children.” In Gamblingay ‘8 and 9 people were found in the 
single bedroomed houses, and in two cases 6 adults slept ina 
room with a child or two.” At Yetminster, in Dorsetshire, ‘ of 22 
houses visited 9 had but 1 bedroom ; in one of these was a family 
of 7 persons, and in another a married pair, 2 adult daughters, 
and 6 children. For this very old cot was paid 3/. 18s. a year. 
It had no garden; the privy was roofless. The kitchen was black 
| with smoke, and utterly uninhabitable when the door was closed 
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if the fire was lit. The roof was a wretched thatch which let in 
the rain, the kitchen floor was of a loose, irregular, flat stones, 
lying scattered here and there on the natural surface. There was 
no grate at all, and an open chimney. In other parts of the vil- 
lage were a variety of much better cots let at the same rent ; many 
without gardens; some without back openings; none had three 
bedrooms. The cots with two bedrooms contained families of 4 
adults and 5 children ; 5 adults and one child, the whole result of 
the 22 houses being 35 bedrooms, 55 adults, and 47 children.” 
And this one is described as quite an average village. In Doyn- 
ton, Gloucestershire, Dr. Hunter found a place in which ‘each 
tenement had one bedroom, the floors were broken flags and 
stones, and were wretched. In the first I visited lay 3 beds for 
4 adults and a child; the next held 2 adults; the next 5 adults; 
the next 6 udulte and 5 children; the last 2 adults. These were 
5 bedrooms in one house, Of these adults more than half were 
unmarried. Three of the apartments were on the ground floor, 
and 2 upstairs, approached by outside steps, each apartment con- 
sisting of a bedroom and kitchen.” It is useless, however, to 
run through the counties, or to pick out more samples. 
Everywhere Dr. Hunter found the same evils,—some villages in 
which the crowding has destroyed all comfort, all sense of 
physical decency, and not unfrequently all morality. Dr. unter 
says that he restrains himself upon the latter point, and we can- 
not quote the evils at which he hints, but one case must be given 
as a feeble hint of the true state of affairs. ‘* Of 35 selected houses 
in Lubenham, 22 had only one bedroom. The largest families are 
often forced by poverty into the smallest houses, and it is often 
said of bedrooms that ‘they who do not want them can have 
them.’ In one bedroom lived a married pair, two boys of 20 and 
18, a girl of 17, and a grandchild. In another, a married pair 
with an adult son and adult daughter. In others, a married 
pair with five children ; a married pair with two adult sons ; six 
adults and two children, where, however, there was a lean-to out- 
building in which a part slept ; four adults with two children ; a 
his two sons, his two daughters, and their two 

















widower, 
natural (7) children, and so on with the miserable catalogue.’ 
Out of houses like these the labourers have to tramp to their work, 
sometimes miles away, “ starting,” says Dr. Hunter, ‘in the 
dark and returning in the dark, to obtain the privilege of obtain- 
ing a day’s hard work for a shilling,”—~a life of melancholy | 
monotony worse than that of the Staffordshire potteries. There | 
Dr. Baker reports that till the Act of 1864 was extended to the | 
pottery trade children of five were broken in to labour, and even | 
now half the operations of brickmaking are performed by growing | 


girls, who live among and with hardened lads of their own age, 

and one girl in every four has an illegitimate child. Even there, 

however, if a child survives its misery it can as a man or woman | 
obtain high wages, and there is a rough, wasteful plenty, but the | 
wretched hind of, say Leicestershire—county loved of hunters | 
—toils day by day at a work which never finishes, which yields | 
him barely food of the coarsest sort,—one-fifth of the population | 
having too little even of that, —and offers him for old age nothing | 
* Agricultural labour,” says | 
| 
| 


except starvation or the workhouse. 
Dr. Simon, and we commend the remark to the squires who are 
always talking of the condition of the factory hands, ‘instead 
of implying a safe and permanent independence for the hard-work- 
ing labourer and his family, implies for the most part only a longer 
or shorter circuit to eventual pauperism,—a pauperism which 
during the whole circuit is so near that any illness or temporary | 
failure of occupation necessitates immediate recourse to parochial | 
relief.” The labourer’s condition, too, is getting worse. Every- 
where the garden or other patch of land which makes to him the 
difference between comfort and poverty is being taken away, 
and so wretched is his position that even improvements injure 
him. Wealthy proprietors, careless of poor rates but acquainted 
with sanitary laws, pull down the wretched huts and build pretty 
cottages, and then to keep them neat and orderly and healthy 
prohibit overcrowding, and drive the labourer to a distance from 
his work. He has absolutely no remedy, for the proprietor who 
will not build himself will not sell to other men until, says Dr. 

Simon, ‘‘ the household circumstances of the labourer are now in | 
the highest degree deplorable. Except in so far as they whom his 

labour enriches see fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful indul- | 
gence, he is quite peculiarly helpless in the matter. Whether 
he shall find house-room on the land which he contributes to till, | 
whether the house-room which he gets shall be human or swinish, | 
whether he shall have the little space of garden that so vastly | 
lessens the pressure of his poverty,—all this does not depend on his 
willingness and ability to pay reasonable rent for the decent 

accommodation he requires, but depends on the use which others | 








may see fit to make of their ‘right to do as they will with their 
own.’ However large may be a farm there is no law that a cer- 
tain proportion of labourers’ dwellings (much less of decent dwel- 
lings) shall be. upon it ; nor does any law reserve for the labourer 
ever so little right in that soil to which his industry is as needful 
as sun and rain.” And then we prate of our civilization, and won- 
der that the labourer should prefer America, where in the midst 
of an English-speaking population, and under laws identical with 
our own he can earn by work no harder than at home a house 
better than an English bailiffs and three meat meals a day, or if 
he chooses to go farther west, may have fifty acres of fertile land 
given him without cost in fee simple by the Government. One. 
third of our labourers live in styes, one-fifth have too little food to 
keep them healthy—that is the net result of the machinery which 
we pronounce so perfect that politicians have nothing left to do. 
Suppose they set themselves to remedy that result, to secure to 
every man in Great Britain who will work ten hoursa day a 
decent hut, and as much coarse food as will keep him from feel- 
ing the pangs of the hunger threatened by Providence only to 
those who will not work, and in England inflicted only on those 
who do, That is surely not a * theoretical,” or ‘ dreamy,” or 
“Utopian,” or even * philanthropic ” object, and if an impracti- 
cable one, then most assuredly the civilization which has made it 
impracticable is sooner or later doomed. 

We all know that it is not impracticable, that if these men had 
arms in their hands, if they were Frenchmen resolved to “live 
working or die fighting,” if they were only civilized up to the 
point of accepting free passages to America and the colonies, the 
squires would very soon find that amelioration was practicable 


‘enough. The difficulty is to secure it with as little disturbance to 
| + ee : ° ° rea: : ony: 
our civilization as may be possible, and to this Mr. Villiers’s Bill is 


an unportant step. ‘That destroys, in part at least, the temptation 
to drive the labourer afield in order to avoid a possible charge upon 
the rates. The next is to apply sharply and sternly a law secur- 
ing to every sleeper in any cottage whatever the convict’s cubical 
allowance of air, say 300 feet, double what some of these rooms 
afford, and so compel the squires to do what Mr. Thomas D'Eye 


Burroughes, large proprietor, ei-devant county member, was. 


recently prosecuted for not doing,—house their labourers nearly 
as well as their riding-horses. If those laws and a great emigra- 
tion taken together are found sufficient, well; if not, it will be 
necessary to remember that rent is a share of the produce accru- 
ing after the beasts and men necessary to till the land have been 
kept in a condition fit to do the tillage. Mr. Simon and Dr. Hunter 
make a suggestion on that point which proprietors are not very 
likely to approve. Hlow far, remarks the former, ‘‘ it has been 
intended in the English Constitution and law that this kind of 
unconditional property in land should be acquirable, and that a 
landlord, ‘doing as he wills with his own,’ should be able to 
treat the cultivators of the soil as aliens whom he may expel from 
his territory, is a question which I do not pretend to discuss.” 
And, adds the latter, ‘it is the division of the bargain into rent 


| and wages that imystifies the whole matter, and has led people to 


speak of cottage building as a ruinous benevolence, as something 
like roasting an annual ox, instead of treating it as any other 
repair of the farm buildings. If a barn roof fall in it would take, 
if we could estimate the proportion of rent paid for the barn, 50 
years’ rent to rebuild it ; but no one thinks of looking so at the 
matter. ‘The barn is necessary to the estate; the farm lets for 
hundreds a year, and could not be worked at all without the barn. 
So the barn is gladly restored. But when the cots become dila- 
pidated a different rule is applied to what is really the same case.” 
For the present, however, the remedies to be tried are the aboli- 
tion of parish rating in favour of union rating, and a thorough 
revision of the law which makes the landlord personally liable for 
the state of his labourer’s tenements. 





THE SIEGE OF RICHMOND. 

LEVEN months of hard, unfaltering, incessant warfare, 
waged upon a field extending from the Potomac to the 
Mississippi, from the ocean to the central mountain ranges of the 
eastern half of the North American continent, have been required 
to wrest the capital of the once formidable Confederacy of the 
Slave States out of the hands of the slaveowners. The operations 
of those eleven months we may call collectively the siege of Rich- 
mond, for the capture of Richmond and the defeat of the armies 
defending it—defending it in Georgia and the Carolinas, as well 
as in Virginia—were the motives which governed the conduct of 
the Federal Generals; and if the object in view has been attained 
more speedily than the Federal Generals could have anticipated, 
we must attribute that to Grant’s superb tenacity and readiness 
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to seize occasion, 
enabled him to see, 


profit by the huge blunders of his adversaries. 


: nity rarely attained by separate armies in war upon so 
ene vcale—of the operations of 1864-65, constituting them 
aoe which, when they are properly described, will make 
them of perennial interest not only to military and historical 
students, but to general readers. Iutrinsically the operations of 
this year are worthy of the closest attention of professional soldiers, 
while the profound tragedy of the contest imparts to its incidents 
a force of attraction wider, deeper, and more powerful than that 
which they exert as illustrations of the art of war. We have here 
to deal with the military aspect, and sketch its broad outlines, and 
make the reader see them as we see them—if we can. 


In the spring of 1864 the Federals had only established them- 
selves in the fringe of the Confederate Slave States east of the 
Nowhere in Virginia were they more than three 
They were masters of the strategic 


grand a 
one cam 


Mississippi. 
marches from Washington. 
points of ‘Tennessee, they prevailed throughout the course of the 
Father of Waters, but on the Atlantic coast Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington defied them. A swarm of gunboats, 
monitors, and larger ships cruised painfully to and fro, but were 
unable to prevent daring sailors in swift craft from entering and 
quitting at least two ports. A network of railways, as yet un- 
broken, radiated from Richmond, ran north-west as far as 
Staunton, with a branch from Gordonsville to Lynchburg, ran 
south-west by Danville to Augusta, Macon, Selma, Mobile, 
ran south-east and south by Weldon through Wilmington to 
Charleston, Savannah, and Florida, while a line from Charleston 
to Augusta, and a line from Wilmington to Greensboro’ through 
Raleigh, and a line from Savannah through Atlanta towards the 
Tennessee, and from Augusta through Atlanta to the mighty 
Alabama, connected State with State, and the whole with the 
capital. Upon the entirety of this railway system the safety of 
the Confederacy depended. No waggon transport could feed the 
armies and keep up stores of ammunition, because the distances were 
so great that the whole South could not have supplied animals 
This could only be done by 
An 
army, as Sherman discovered by experiment, could live upon the 
sountry so long as it was on the move, but when it halted in a de- 


in numbers sufficient to do the work. 
the locomotive, the canal barges, and the river steamers. 
z J 


fensive position it must have a railroad or a river to feed it, go, or 
The railways were at once the great element of the strength 


die. 
They were 


and the great element of the weakness of the South. 
the strength, because they made the armed men in a sparsely- 
peopled and half-cultivated country available on its frontiers ; 
they were the weakness, because if broken the armed men would 
be no longer available as they had been before. In former 
years the Federal Government employed separate commanders, 
but now they adopted the wise plan of appointing a military dic- 
tator. They selected General Grant to direct the whole of the 
military operations, and the result has amply justified the choice. 
Grant decided that there should be only two great lines of opera- 
tion and two great armies, and that all partial attacks should 
cease. [He determined to assail the railways of Virginia and 
Georgia,—of Virginia, because there stood the capital of the Con- 
federacy ; of Georgia, because in the heart of that State lay the 
nexus of the railway lines, and because possession of that nexus 
opened the plains to the Federal troops. ‘Therefore he concen- 
trated a great army in Virginia under his own hand, and he 
united the three armies of the south-west, armies which he himself 
had led to vietory, and entrusted them to Sherman, his ablest 
lieutenant. It is these armies which have destroyed the Con- 
federacy by defeating its soldiers and capturing its capital. Much 
they have owed to superiority of numbers and resources, much 
they have been favoured by fortune, but the chief cause of their 
success is to be found in the skill of their leaders, who have known 
when to strike and when to wait, and above all how to make a 
great blunder on the part of the adversary an irreparable calamity. 

General Grant designed to strike across the Virginian railways, 
isolate, and capture Richmond. His main army was massed on 
the North bank of the Rapidan, but his wings, each separate 
columns, each supposed to be strong enough to take care of 
itself, were at Harper's Ferry and Fortress Monroe. The right 
column was to fight its way to Staunton and march on Lyneh- 
burg, the left was to ascend the James and surprise the southern 
approaches to Richmond, while the main body crossing the 
Rapidan was to fight Le », defeat him, and marching on the James 
cross it above Richmond, and thus secure its fall. It was Lee's 
business to frustrate this scheme, and well he didit. Lee was 
encamped on the road to Lynchburg and on the flank of the 


and Sherman's fine military insight, which | direct road to Richmond, and when Grant suddenly c 
and his high courage, which enabled him to} Rapidan last May, before he could completely array his 
It is the wonderful | army, Lee sprang upon him like a panther, thrust him into the 


ed the 
immense 


| depths of the Wilderness, gained time and opportunity to march 

















across his front, and re-appear at Spottsylvania, barring the 
road to the Confederate capital. Grant, undismayed by this 
rough collision, closed in turn with his stout adversary, 
sustaining and inflicting great losses, losses he could bear better 
than his foe. But when he found that he could not burst through 
ramparts formed of fallen trees, Grant swept round the right flank 


| of Lee, and Lee, not to be outdone, fell back upon the angle 


between the North and South Anna rivers. Here he was too 
strong to be attacked in front; once more the Federals circled 
round the right flank, and once more Lee on the shorter line was 
the first to reach the Chickahominy. In the meantime the Federal 
left army, under Butler, had surprised City Point, but had failed 
to seize Petersburg, and had been driven to iutvench itself at 
Bermuda Hundred. Grant again tried force against Lee, who 
swiftly hurled him back, and then Grant, still resolute to “ fight 
it out on that line,” cleverly marched round Lee for the third 
time, and crossing the James appeared before Petersburg, 
but failed to snatch it. Lee, marching by the chord of the 
are, took post in and about Petersburg, where he covered 
tichmond and its arterial railways. Now was the time to try 
the stamina of Grant. His plan had failed, his able foe had 
refused to be put off the roads to Richmond; there he stood as 
hardily as ever. But though the letter of the plan had failed, in 
the spirit it had succeeded, for Grant had planted himself im- 
pregnably close to the great Confederate lines of communication, 
and there he resolved to remain ; that advantage he resolved to im- 
prove. When Iunter’s unsoldierlike advance upon Lynchburg left 
the valley undefended, and when Early, rushing out of it, careered 
through Maryland, and insulted Baltimore and Washington, 
Grant rightly estimated the peril and, not a whit frightened, sup- 
plied a prompt reinforcement, and again selected the right man, 
Sheridan, to defend the valley road to the rear of Washington. 
Moreover, he took and kept the Weldon Railroad, and thus re- 
duced the Confederate communications to two—the road to Lynch- 
burg and the road to Danville, which intersected each other at 
Burkesville junction. The Coufederacy was wounded, but not 
mortally. 

The other grand army, that in the hands of Sherman, moved 
out of Chattanooga when Grant crossed the Rapidan. Its direct 
line of advance was the railway which winds through the moun- 
tains of northern Georgia and, crossing the Chattahoochee, 
emerges in the plains. Along this line, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, Sherman directed his columns, flanking 
Johnston out of mountain strongholds, forcing him back over 
rivers, pressing on ever deeper and deeper into Georgia, until he 
crossed the Chattahoochee, and by a most skilful and decisive 
flank movement cut the Confederate Army in two and won 
Atlanta, the prize of a strenuous campaign. And while he had 
preserved with jealous eare his own railway communications with 
Chattanooga, he had broken up the lines converging in Atlanta 
from the east, west, and south. Now came the real crisis in the 
war. ‘The Confederate President made a false move, Sherman 
fixed it by one of those great and unexpected strokes which are 
the outward signs of true military genius. Mr. Davis thought 
that Sherman was an ordinary general, who would tremble 
aud fly if his line of retreat were threatened. Mr. Davis directed 
Ilood to throw himself upon that line of retreat, and sent Beau- 
regard to help him. The stroke was made between Atlanta and 
Chattanooga; it failed, and Ilood was foreed to retreat into Northern 
Alabama, followed by his foe. Hood ought now to have returned 
sharply towards Atlanta, but—‘* Quem Deus”—instead of doing 
so he resolved to invade Tennessee. ‘The blunder was flagrant, 
for Sherman, seeing the whole of Georgia at his mercy, resolved 
to profit by it, and marching to Savannah, destroying all the 
railways in his passage, to find a road to the sea, and bring his 
army through the heart of the Slave States to aid in the capture 
of Richmond, How that was done our readers know, and there 
are few, very few, finer things in the whole range of military 
history. Hood's army for months counted for nothing in the 
contest, and never recovered the crushing blow it received at 
Nashville just as Sherman found himself on the deck of one of 
Foster's gunboats. General Grant could not have anticipated 
that Sherman would be on the Atlantic coast so early as 
December, 1864, but having him there, he made instant use 
of him. As he had swept over and destroyed the Georgian 
railways, so Sherman, striking at the centre of the long and 
weak Confederate line, swept over and tore up the railways 
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of South Carolina, forcing his foes upon divergent roads, and 
compelling them to yield up Charleston without a blow. At the 
same time part of the army which had defeated Hood at Nash- 
ville also arrived on the Atlantic coast, and completed the con- 
quest of Wilmington, began when Porter and Terry won the 
works at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. Then Sherman once 
more set his troops in motion for the North, and marched almost 
unopposed by Cheraw to Fayetteville. For the first time since 
he quitted Atlanta he found a Confederate army at length pre- 
pared to dispute his path, but he brushed them aside with half his 
army, and joined at Goldsboro’ the troops which had arrived 
there both by land and sea from Wilmington. Nor was the 
arrival of Sherman on the Neuse the only sign of Confederate 
weakness. Sheridan, so often victorious in the Shenandoah valley, 
had dashed up it at the head of his effective horsemen, crushing 
Early, crossing the Blue Ridge, tearing up the railways nearly to 
Lynchburg, breaking the locks on the James River canal, and 
riding unopposed to White House on the Pamunkey, and thence 
into Grant’s camp on the James. 

The crisis was now at hand. ‘There was no armed force on foot 
of any moment throughout the Confederacy, except the garrison 
in Richmond and the weak army of Johnston in North Carolina, 
and of the extensive interior railway system naught remained 
intact except a part of the lines between the James and the Con- 
garee. Lee felt, had long felt, his danger in all its fulness. His 
foes had gathered in council at City Point, for Sherman had come 
up in person from Goldsboro’ and Mr. Lincoln from Washington. 
To anticipate the blow he saw about to fall, Lee made a desperate 
inroad upon Grant's lines, hoping to cut them in two and ruin the 
Federal army. Successful for a moment, he was soon repelled with 
heavy loss. Four days afterwards, on the 29th, Grant began his 
decisive movement. He marched out of his lines and flung his 
whole weight upon the Southside Railway, possession of which 
would give him Richmond. For three days, so strong were the 
Confederate lines, so valorous were their defenders, so densely 
wooded was the vast battle-ground, that the contest looked doubt- 
ful, but on the fourth day, April 1, Sheridan got well on the right 
flank of the Confederates, and by sheer fighting laid it flat and 


swept up the rear. Then the rest of the army made a combined 


attack, took redoubts and breastworks with the bayonet, and drove | 


the Confederates over the Appomatox. ‘This decided the fate of 
Petersburg and Richmond, which were abandoned by Lee in the 
night and occupied by the Federals in the morning, the first | 
troops to enter Richmond being a coloured brigade. 

Lee’s only hope of escape lay in a swift march upon Burkesville 
junction, where he would have been in communication with John- 
ston and Lynchburg. But Grant now showed that he could pur- 
sue with as much vigour as he could fight. Moving himself with 
two corps along the Southside Railroad, he sent Meade with three 
corps and Sheridan's horse along the roads on his right directly 
upon Lee’s line of retreat. Sheridan, whose perception of vital 
points is so keen, fastened upon Jettersville, a station on the Dan- 
ville road, a few miles from Amelia Court-house, so that when Lee 
reached that town he founed the road to Burkesville junction bar- 


red. Lee turned off to Painesville, seeking a circuitous path to 
Lynchburg. Sheridan learning this, urged Meade to exertion, and 


bothdirected their columns upon the road by which Lee must march. 
As he came up Sheridan, with his own men and such infantry as 
he had in hand, fell fiercely on Lee’s flank, and captured six 
generals, many guns, and thousands of prisoners. Had Meade been 
well up, Lee must there and then have been destroyed. Meade came 
up at the end of the fight, 
fugitives over Sailor’s Creek, an affluent of the Appomatox, five | 
miles west of Burkesville junction. From this point, by flank move- 
ments, Lee was driven west of Farmville. There the news leaves 
them, Meade and Sheridan being close on the heels of Lee, Grant 
and Ord being between Lee and Johnston, while Hancock, with 
30,000 men, was on the march from Winchester to Lynchburg— 
Lee's only line of retreat and place of refuge. It was this swift and 
well-directed pursuit of Lee, not less than the steady and skilful 
operations against his lines, that made this the decisive stroke of 
the war. ‘The Confederacy is ruined from foundation to roof-tree, 
and is already a thing of the past. 

If we have made ourselves understood, the reader will marvel with | 
usat the astonishing skill with which the Federal Generals have used 
the immense forces placed in their hands; and if we are not mis- 
taken, the military student will in future years turn again and 
again for instruction to the campaigns of 1864-65, which abound 


in examples of the art of making war under the new conditions— 


railways, torpedos, telegraphs, earthworks, rifled cannon—and which 
have given a mortal blow to the once threatening Slave Power. 


in time to quicken the rush of the 


eT 
THE GRAHAMS OF MONTROSE.—(CONTINUED. ) 

UT Montrose was not disposed to remain idle because thus foiled 

for the time by Argyll. He now collected a family party of con- 
spirators—his brother-in-law, Lord Napier, Sir George Stirling of 
Keir, who had married Napier’ s eldest daughter, and Sir Archibald 
Stewart of Blackhall and Ardgowan, who had married a sister of 
Keir. They met either at Moutrose’s lodgings in the ( Canongate, or 
at Napier’s house, Merchistoun, near Edinburgh, and it was resolved 
to communicate with the Duke of Lennox through Colonel Walter 
Stewart, who was about to visit the King, and to endeavour through 
Lennox to persuade Charles to come in person into Scotland, 
Just before Stewart departed on his mission Montrose went on 
a visit to Lord Stormont at Scone Abbey, in February, 1641, and 
there put himself in communication with three ministers of that 
neighbourhood who were at variance with the general body of the 
Covenanters. One of these, repeating Montrose’s exposition of 
politics before his Presbytery, was called upon to appear before 
the Committee at Edinburgh and give an account of his speech. 
Ilis explanations led to Montrose himself being summoned before 
the Committee, May 27, 1641. In the course of the examination 
Montrose’s statement that Argyll had discoursed of deposing the 
King was repeated by him, and led to a vehement denial on the 
part of Argyll, who called on Montrose for his authority, 
Montrose then named Mr. John Stewart of Ladywell as the 
source of this part of his statement, and Lord Lindsay as his 
authority for Argyll’s projected dictatorship. Stewart adhered to 
his statement, but Lindsay denied naming Argyll, and this part 
of the statement was pronounced by the Committee on the 7th of 
June to have been a misapprehension on the part of Montrose. 
Stewart, however, recanted his statement (as the minister 
who attended him alleges, through underhand means employed 
with him), confessed in a letter to Argyll that he himself 
had forged these statements, and had by advice of Montrose 
and the other family party sent a copy of them to the King 
through Colonel Walter Stewart. Walter Stewart was inter- 
accordingly on his return and his letters seized, among 
them a letter from Charles to Montrose, in answer to one 
from him urging him to come to Scotland. Montrose’s let- 
ter to the King is preserved in part, and is a very able per- 
formance. It sets forth the distempers in Scotland, which may 
| thence infect England also, arising from jealousy of religious inno- 
| vations, and not from any feelings against monarchy in the Scottish 
| people. It urges Charles's presence and his frank personal dis- 
avowal of all intentions against their liberties as the only remedy, 
counsels him against suffering them ‘to meddle or dispute of his 
| power” on the one hand, and against himself aiming at * abso- 
luteness” on the other, and advises him to ‘ practise temperate 
government and settle the offices of State on men of integrity and 
| sufliciency,” neither ‘* factious or popular,” nor “ — as are much 
| hated.” ‘The King in his answer, dated May 22, 1641, professes 
| ‘*a perfect intention to satisfy his people in their adele and just 
| 





cepted 





liberties.” Both letters are studiedly guarded, and must be con- 
sidered rather as State documents than as private correspondence. 
All that was private was evidently left to Walter Stewart's viva 
voce exposition, nor can any satisfactory deduction be drawn from 
these letters as to the real intentions of Charles or Montrose. We 
know from other sources what were the ideas and projects of 
the King, and though Montrose may have been sincere in his 
professed antagonism to despotic government and Laud’s Church 
system, his subsequent career shows that neither of these feel- 
ings was strong enough in him to outweigh the gratification 
of personal ambition and personal animosities. Whatever may 
be the exact balance of right and wrong between him and 
jhis rival Argyll, whose conduct requires further elucidation 
| before we can pronounce decidedly on this personal question, there 
can be no doubt that the cause with which Argyll identified 
himself was the really constitutional one, and that Montrose, how- 
imposed upon himself, really lent his mind 
Some 





ever he may have 
|and his sword to the cause of irresponsible government. 
part of the real mission of Stewart leaking out by his asser- 
| tion on examination that the King had sent assurance by him 
| that the vacant places of State in Scotland should be disposed of 
‘to Montrose and the parties to the bond of Cumbermauld, the 
King on the 12th June thought it advisable to write to Argyll, 
| smemionlg this statement of Stewart’s, and declaring that he 
‘only came to Scotland to settle affairs, not to cause divisions, and 
that he had made no particular promises for the disposal of places. 
' No one who has read the Glamorgan correspondence of Charles 
will have much doubt as to the real interpretation to be placed 
On the day before its date Montrose had been 
The unfortunate laird 


/ on this disavowal. 
| sent prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh. 
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f Ladywell fared worse, for he was executed for leasing-making 
of Li ¢ : = 
: 1e 28th of July. There is much obscure matter about a com- 
licity of the Earl of Traquhair with Montrose and his associates 
ie . ‘ » ° 
. hich came out in Walter Stewart's evidence, but which has not 
which Cé s . ‘ 

t been satisfactorily elucidated, though its general bearings can 
ve Le mM Sic » = ‘ 
: we'l conceived Lord Napier and the rest of the * family 
ye . . e ° 
* had been also imprisoned, and were all examined several 


on tl 


art : : 

nad both before the Committee and the Parliament which now 
assembled. atest 

Montrose was still a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle when Charles 


arrived in Scotland. We have already mentioned in our accounts 
of Hamilton and Argyll the circumstances attending the strange 
affair called ** The Incident "—the sudden flight of those two 
noblemen to avoid the design for seizing them and disposing of 
them, either by restraint or otherwise—the charge against them 
made and withdrawn by Charles—the fears entertained by 
the Scottish Parliament from the King coming down to the 
Parliament House attended with an armed force, and indeed the 
striking similarity between the whole affair and the attempted 
aieaas of the five members in England in the following January. 
It is clear that Montrose was during this time in communication 
with the King by letter, if not by personal interview, and that he 
set the plot in motion, though the alleged suggestion as to the assas- 
sination of the two noblemen may have been a version of some words 
dropped by the Earl of Crawford, and may not have proceeded from 
Montrose himself, as Clarendon in one copy of his historical work 
asserts it to have done. All, however, was hushed up eventually, 
honours were bestowed on Argyll and the other Covenanting chiefs, 
and Montrose and his friends set at liberty on the 16th of November, 
on condition ‘that from henceforth they carry themselves soberly 
and discreetly,” and the King issuing a declaration that he would 
not employ them in offices of trust or give them access to his 
person, the proceedings against them were allowed to drop quietly 
in the March following. Montrose withdrew to one of his country 
houses, and there remained till May, 1642, when along with 
Keir and Ogilvy he repaired to York, and though Charles, in 
formal compliance with the Ictter of his declaration, ordered them 
not to approach within one post of that city, he communicated 
with them there through confidential agents. In February, 1643, 
Montrose on the landing of the Queen at Bridlington, met her 
there, and accompanied her to York, proposing sudden and decisive 
measures to anticipate and prevent the impending “ League” of 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland; but Hamilton's plans 
prevailed, and he was sent to Scotland with full powers to act, 
while Montrose, disappointed, retired to his country seat once 
more. Unless we would expose Montrose to a worse charge of 
double dealing, we must admit that he now wavered again as 
to his course. Ile certainly held an interview with Alexander 
Henderson, the celebrated Scotch preacher, and learnt from 
him the intentions of the Covenanters to enter England with 
an army to aid the English Parliament, and received from him an 
informal offer of the payment of his debts and the post of second | 
in command if he would join them. He was counted on 

asa probable adherent for some little time, and fell under the | 
suspicions of the Scottish Royalists, and in consequence an | 
enterprise proposed by him in that summer fell through. He 

was probably playing the game of Wentworth over again, ITamil- 

ton standing in the way of his Royalism as Buckingham had done 

with Strafford, for in December, 1643, we find Hamilton and | 
Montrose both at Oxford, the latter the accuser of the former, | 
Hamilton was committed to prison, and thenceforth we hear no 
more of any wavering on the part of Montrose. Charles now put 
himself in the hands of Montrose, who counselled that the Earl of 
Antrim should send over a body of 2,000 or 3,000 Trish from 
Ulster to the western coasts of Scotland, and that he himself 
should pass the Borders with a small body of horse, furnished by 
the Marquis of Newcastle, raise what Highlanders he could, and 
join the Lrish forces. He was thereupon appointed by Charles on 
February 1, 1641, a few days only after the entrance of the Cove- | 

















Moor, and handing over his men to Rupert, re-entered Scotland 
disguised as a groom, with only two attendants,—and com- 
menced the brilliant period of his eventful career. 

Montrose first repaired to the house of his kinsman, Patrick Gra- 
ham of Inchbrokie, on the borders of the Highlands, and afterwards 
removed to a solitary hut on the same estate, while he sent out 
messengers to give information of his arrival to Lord Napier and 
the Gordons. But the latter had risen prematurely in arms, had 
been defeated, and Huntley was now a fugitive in the wilds of 
Caithness, But at length Montrose gained certain intelligence of 
the landing and of the whereabouts of his expected Irish auxili- 
aries, under the command of a kinsman of Antrim’s, Alexander 
Macdonell, or as he was usually called, “* Young Colkitto.” Ile at 
once set out to join them, and the Royal standard was unfurled on 
arising ground near Blair Atholl. The “ fiery cross” soon pro- 
duced a considerable accession of Highlanders. Napier and Keir 
of Blackhall were detainel at Elinburgh, but their retainers 
swelled Montrose’s little army, and he was joined by Lord Kilpont, 
eldest son of the Earl of Menteith, Sire John Drummond, and 
other men of position, Altogether he mustered about 3,000 men, 
and with these he marche] upon Perth, where Lord Eleho com- 
manded for the Covenanters with 6,000 men, disregarding Argyll, 
who was marching against him from the west, with the title of 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom. On the Ist of September, 1644, 
Montrose completely defeated Elcho at 'Tippermuir, and entered 
Perth, which he gave up to plunder. Part of his Highlanders 
scattering homewards with their booty, and Argyll approaching, 
Montrose marched on Aberdeen, defeated Lord Burley, who 
had nearly 3,000 men, on the 12th of September, and entered 
Aberdeen pell-mell with the fugitives. The worst evils of war 
were inflicted on the unfortunate city, and slaughter and every 
sort of atrocity continued uncontrolled for several days. On 
the fifth day Montrose evacuated the city on the approach 


of Argyll, and marched to the north of Banffshire, where 
he hoped to be joined by Huntley. But on approaching 


the Spey, the most rapid river in Scotland, his progress was 
barred by a force under Lords Ross, Caithness, and Sutherland, 
who held the opposite bank, and as Argyll was still in pursuit, 
and his Highlanders had again deserted, he marched along to the 
head of the river, and abandoning his artillery in a morass 
reached the mountains of Badenoch. Hence he repaired again to 
Atholl, and despatched Colkitto to endeavour to recruit in the 
Highlands, while he himself marched into Forfarshire, and thence 
into the country of the Gordons. But Huntley would not move, 
being jealous of Montrose’s ascendency, and perhaps still doubt- 
ful of his gool faith. ‘The indefatigable Argyll was again on 
his track, and after an attempt to make a stand at Faivey 
Castle, many of his followers being won off by Argyll, Montrose 
again retreated to Atholl, where he was joined by Colkitto and 
his recruits. Argyll was at length wearied out, and complaining 
of being ill-seconded by the civil authorities resigned his com- 
mand, and was succeeded by General Baillie. Montrose, avoid- 
ing Baillie, now turned on his personal enemy Argyll (who had 
set a price oa his head), penetrate by the mountain passes into 
his country, and for seven weeks devastated the district, 
Argyll himself being compelled to fly in a fishing-boat. All who 
were capable of bearing arms were put to the sword, and the 
country converted into a wilderness. Montrose then returned 
towards Lochaber, and marched on Inverness, where the Bul 
of Seaforth commanded for the Covenanters, but hearing that 


| Argyll, roused to vengeance, was in his rear, with three thousand 
| of his retainers, he retraced his steps, and taking the Campbells 


by surprise at Inverlochy, completely defeate1 them there on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1645. 





THE FALL OF RICHMOND, 
[From our SPECIAL CorrESPONDENT. | 
New York, April 5, 1865. 





nanting army into England, his Lieutenant-General in Scotland. | 1 rrorosep to myself to send you this week a pen-and-ink sketch 
He now threw aside all his old associates, forgot his anxiety for; of General Grant, which should serve as a companion to that 
the Kirk and his dread of absolute monarchy, and became what! which I sent last week of Sherman, But our Lieutenant-General 
us in popular tradition, the great Scor- | (after his fashion, when he suspects any one of an intention of 
gathered a few troops in Westmoreland, | glorifying him) has given me something else to do. I have to re- 
and erected the Royal standard at Dumfries in April, 1644, but cord that the long and faithful service of the Army of the Poto- 
being unsupported by any descent of Irish troops, was compelled | mac has at last been crowned with complete success. After an 
to retreat into England, and was excommunicated by the | engagement which continued through the greater part of three 
General Assembly, April 26. On the 6th of May he was raised | days that army, unsupported by any other, and indeed having 
by Charles to the dignity of Marquis (not recognized by the spared a large detachment of its own force to co-operate with 
Parliaments), routed the Parliamentary garrison of Morpeth, | General Sherman, defeated the main army of the so-called Con- 
threw provisions into Newcastle, arrived just too late for Marston | federacy commanded by General Lee in person, and from its 


he has come down to 
TIsH CavALIER. He 
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right wing entered Petersburg and Richmond on Sunday morning 
last, April 2. Three days after General Lee’s rapidly retreating 
forces were intercepted by General Sheridan, and after a general 
engagement, in which they fought with a gallantry which they 
have never surpassed, were put to complete rout, and as a mili- 
tary organization utterly destroyed. 

Descriptions of military operations, even by the most competent 
pens, are I think rarely very intelligible to the general reader, 
but these are so simple, and yct so interesting in themselves and 
in all the circumstances connected with them, that I shall venture 
upon their description. Let my reader draw a large cross like 
an X upon its side, thus 4, making the two arms to the left 
about one-quarter longer than the two to the right. The two 
extremities on the right will then well represent the relative 
positions of Richmond and Petersburg, Richmond being the 
upper one ; the two at the left those of Lynchburg and Danville, 
Lynchburg being the upper; the cross itself represents the two 
lines of railway between the two former and the two latter, and at 
their intersection is Burkesville. It is clear therefore that who- 
ever holds Burkesville commands the lines of communication 
between Richmond and Petersburg on the east and Lynchburg 
and Danville on the west. All other lines of communication had 
been already cut off by General Grant's operations south of Peters- 
burg. To reach Burkesville, which is strongly fortified, or to 
take and hold a position upon the railways east of it, is the difficult 
ask which General Grant has been endeavouring to perform for 
many months past. I feel justified in assuring you that he did 
not hope to accomplish this by his recent movement, and in fact 
that he did not expect to fight the battles which have ensured such 
complete and speedy success to the national cause. ‘The corres- 
pondent of the London 7imes, in his letter brought by the China, 
and which arrived within two or three hours of the receipt of the 
news of the rout of the remnant of General Lee’s army and the 
surrender of seven of his general officers as prisoners of war (it 
always happens so), says that General Lee had an army of veterans 
nearly 100,000 strong, and that General Grant's force numbered 
about 125,000, of whom, however, a large proportion were 
raw recruits, and that the latter did not hope to capture 
Richmond except by a combined military and naval attack. 
This is about as near to fact as that correspondent seems able 
to arrive. The truth is that General Lee had about 85,000, 
and General Grant about 100,000; and of the latter a 
goodly number, about 20,000, were new recruits. Of his veteran 
troops General Grant had not long ago sent about 30,000—rather 
more—southward to strengthen General Sherman. When General 
Lee made the desperate attack upon Fort Steadman before 
Petersburg which in the end cost him so dearly, the division of 
the Ninth Corps which retook the fort was composed almost 
entirely of regiments of Yankees (men at best so * liable to sudden 
panic,” you know) who had never been under fire before. ‘This 
attack, however, revealed to Grant that the mass of Lee’s force 
was upon his (Lee's) left, and finding by the result of that at- 
tack that he could hold his position, he at once moved the mass 
of his forces to his left, in the hope only, however, of being able 
to seize and hold the South Side Railway from Petersburg to 
Burkesville, represented by the right lower limb of our A. Had 
he accomplished this purpose as he intended, he would have cut 
off the communication of Petersburg with the west and south, 
and probably compelled the evacuation of the former place. 


But suddenly came on two days of violent rain, and_ his | 


army stuck fast in the mud. General Lee was thus fully 
warned of General Grant's movement, and when the roads 
became passable the latter found himself confronted by the bulk 
of Lee’s forces. But he saw that the time had come when it was 
wise to set the future upon the risk of battle. He had brought 
Lee well to his own left, he had found that he could hold his own 
right, he saw that if he could defeat Lee there the battie would 
be decisive of the fate of Richmond, and therefore, although his 
enemy was protected by strong earthworks (the country there is 
filled with them), he determined to attack. 

Sheridan, in command of a heavy body of cavalry, a part of which 
was mounted carbineers, who dismounted when occasion required 
and fought as infantry, pushed forward and attempted to turn the | 
enemy’s right. He was supported by the infantry of the Fifth Corps, 
but it was not under his command, After some heavy skirmishing 
on Thursday, on Friday, March 31, he found the enemy posted in 
force under cover of a wood, with artillery in a bastioned earth- | 
work, and protected in front by a small stream. He attacked, | 
and did not succeed; a regiment or two wavered, the enemy | 
charged, and he was repulsed. Ordered by Grant, however, | 


to attack again, he did so, and with such spirit that he not only 








recovered his own position, but drove the enemy from theirs 
assaulting and taking the bastioned fort. But the enemy withdrew 
sullenly, and although the day was gained the victory was unsatis- 
factory. The infantry was not handled well, and the next day 
General Grant placed the left wing entirely under Sheridan’s 
command. It consisted of three divisions of infantry and three of 
cavalry, in all about 16,000 men. 

On this day, Saturday, April 1, Sheridan fought the battle 
of the Five Forks, so called from the meeting of five roads 
near the field. It was fought by the enemy partly in earthworks 
and partly in the open field. Sheridan had no artillery, but 
by manceuvring his cavalry proper and his mounted carbineers 
he brought the enemy into and held them in a position in 
which his infantry, held in reserve, could attack advantageously, 
and then, in spite of their artillery and their earthworks, he swept 
them before him in one charge that met no check, and did not cease 
until just at nightfall his victory was complete. All of the enemy 
who were not dead or fled surrendered with their artillery. The 
battle of the Five Forks gave Grant possession of the South Side 
Railway from Petersburg to Burkesville, and now his lines are 
pushed within the right lower limb of our cross. Grant had 
not attacked the enemy in his lines directly before Petersburg 
on Saturday. Ile wished Sheridan to turn Lee's right, and 
do it thoroughly before he made the grand assault. ‘This done, 
on Saturday night he ordered an attack all along the line. 
The works were so strong that the division generals doubted 
their ability to carry them. But they attacked as if they be- 
lieved they could, and they achieved the success which, as some 
would have it, is only won by those who have unquestioning 
faith in their own abilities. ‘The Sixth Corps, the Ninth, and the 
Twenty-fourth carried the works in three separate places, Sheri- 
dan pushed remorselessly upon the enemy's extreme right, over- 
lapping it with his mounted carbineers, and drove it resistlessly 
back. ‘There was victory all along the line, and that line now ex- 
tended from the river (the Appomatox) on the west to the river 
on the east of Petersburg. On Sunday morning General Lee 
found that his case was desperate. (General Hill was killed, 
and many officers whom he could almost as hardly spare ; besides 
his killed and wounded, which to this day no friendly hand has 
numbered, he had lost between 15,000 and 20,000 taken prisoners, 
and more than 50 pieces of artillery ; stormed out of his earth- 
works, he was driven into a position which, in his own words, he 
could not hold; the Sixth Corps had cut him off from that part 
of his army that was nearest Petersburg; and Sheridan’s sabre 
was cutting into his flank, and even flaming upon his rear. 
‘There was no question as to what must be done. Jefferson Davis 
at morning service that day received a despatch saying that they 
were beaten and must flee. It was announced from the pulpit, 
and the rest of the day was given to hasty preparations for flight 
on the part of official persons and leading rebels. ‘They went to 
Danville by railway, which they could well do, as Grant thus far 
held only the South Side Railway, and that not as far as Burkesville, 
On Sunday evening General Grant telegraphed to the head-quarters 
of General Park’s division, which was on the north side of the 
James, that he thought Richmond could be entered with little diffi- 
culty. But it was necessary to wait for daylight before attempting 
to pass the enemy's lines, so filled was the ground with torpedos. 
When daylight came General Weitzel moved a column toward the 
city, and guided by the signals which the enemy had set up for 
their own safety, and which were not removed, he entered Rich- 
mond without opposition on Sunday morning at half-past eight 
o'clock. A grotesque incident accompanied his entrance. <A part 
of his column consisted of negro troops, and these as they marched 
into the city had brought to their minds a drotl negro song, which 
has been much sung here during the past year, and apparently 
with one accord they broke out :— 

“ Say darkies hab you seen de massa, 
Wid de mufftash on he face, 
Go long de road some time dis mornin, 
Like he gwine to leab de place ? 
* He see de smoke way up de ribber, 
Whar de Lincum gunboats lay, 
He took him hat an he leff berry sudden, 
An I spose he ran away. 
* De Massa run, ha, ha! 
De Darkie stay, ho, ho! 
It muss be now de kingdom comin, 
An de year ob Jubiloh !" 

The retreat of the rebels from Richmond was so sudden and 

unlooked for, that although they blew up their rams in the river 


and their magazines, burned the bridges, and set fire to the 
city in a few places, they left all their tents behind them and 
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besides 500 and more heavy guns, and railway 


and cars by the hundred, that they had time 
arry away, and which fell into our hands. 


pe. a 
5,000 small arms, 
engines by the score 
neither to destroy nor ¢ 


A large number 
city. To our surprise ( teneral Weitzel was welcomed not only by 


the negroes, but by a large proportion of the white population. 
This report may be recorded as a very rose-coloured. view of the 
actual fact. But it is supported by an unpublished incident which 
1 know to be true. An officer of the United States Navy recently 
undertook to carry a despatch through the enemy's lines. Others 
had tried and failed. He started in his lieutenant’s uniform, and 
wore it without concealment ; for if he had been without it, or had 
concealed it and had been taken, he would of course have been 
hanged as a spy: He managed to elude the enemy’s troops and 
sentinels, but trusting himself to the people, he was everywhere 
received with kindness, and after traversing 237 miles accomplished 
his purpose. At one lonely farmhouse. at night an old woman 
who had taken care of him went out and blew a horn (a common 
mode of summoning farm labourers to dinner here), and from the 
woods and hills around came refugees and deserter conscripts to 
get the coarse supper of corn-dodgers which she had prepared for 
But I am far away from my crossed railways and my 


them. 


battles. 
Richmond and Petersburg and their spoils in his possession, 


General Grant did not stop an hour to enjoy or even see what he 
had won, but threw his whole energy into the pursuit of the 
rapidly-retreating enemy. General Lee was still at the head of a 
formidable force, probably 40,000 men, led by able and desperate 
officers. He could not return to Richmond to move the remnant 
of his army to Burkesville by the railway, even if that had been 
practicable, so he pushed on thither on foot, having nearly a day’s 
start of his pursuer. But Sheridan rode hard, and Wednesday 
afternoon of this week saw him with his head-quarters at Peters- 
ville, 43 miles west of Richmond and 7 miles in advance of Lee, 
who was only at Amelia Court House, 36 miles west. Grant's 
advance had already reached Burkesville, the place of intersection of 
the two railways. From this time General Lee’s fate was sealed. 
Sheridan telegraphed for infautry, and Grant sent him the Sixth 
Corps. (Do you remember ‘* That damned Sixth Corps?) Had Lee 
been wise he would have surrendered at once and unconditionally. 
He would have been treated with respect, nay, even with kindest 
consideration, which I fear now that he has forfeited by causing 
useless carnage; but he was only proud and desperate, and he 
fought desperately, but utterly in vain. On Thursday the Second 
and the Fifth Corps having come up, he was everywhere put to rout, 
lost nearly if not all his remaining artillery, his ammunition, his 
waggons, and his ambulances, again thousands of prisoners, among 
whom were seven general oflicers, Ewell, Kershaw, Fitz-Hugh Lee, 
Custis Lee, Button, Corse, and De Barry. What is to become of him 
we cannot conjecture, unless he surrenders. He cannot stand, and 
we think he is hardly the sort of man to disperse his remaining 
troops and himself attempt to escape to the south-west. You 
will see that the result of the battle on Friday is only less import- 
ant than the taking of Richmond itself. General Lee has been 
kept entirely within the eastern angle of the crossed railways. 
Had he passed that and reached Danville or Lynchburg, he could 
have protracted the war, so remote are those places from any base 
of supplies, and although it would have made no difference in the 
end, it would have cost us much blood and treasure. What is our 
gain in these battles,—how many prisoners, how many guns, how 
much material, besides Richmond and Petersburg, we yet do not 
know, the operations have been so rapid, and have covered such 
an extent of country. Our own loss has been comparatively 
light. ‘The youngest of our generals, Winthrop, an officer of 
much promise, was killed at the Five Forks, and General Potter 
was very dangerously wounded in the assault upon the works 
before Petersburg. We lost no other men of mark. 

Some events not unexpected come suddenly, and so have these. 
The capture of Richmond took us by surprise, and the manifesta- 
tions of delight upon Monday last would have really justified 
the expressions unwarrantably used by The Times’ correspondent 
upon occasion of previous successes. I believe that there was more 
champagne drunk in New York, to say nothing of exhilarating 
fluids of a humbler kind, on Monday last than ever was drunk in 


any city before. Yet withal there was no extravagance in the 


of the inhabitants of Richmond remained in the | 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him all creatures here below, 

Praise Him above ye Heavenly Host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
This was sung with the utmost solemnity, and although I am not 
easy to please with music, I must say exceedingly well. I may be 
afoolish Yankee, but the incident was to me very impressive. 
And when I saw yesterday my little boys spontaneously giving up 
their half-holiday for the victory to scraping lint for the Sanitary 
Commission, I could not help thinking, after our vain Yankee way, 





that we were possibly not altogether quite so black as the slave- 
holders and their friends have painted us, A YANKEE, 


Art. 


MR. M. BROWN AND MR. D. ROBERTS, R.A. 
Hocartu relates that he endeavoured to habituate himself to 
the exercise of a sort of technical memory, and that by repeating 
in his mind the parts of which objects were composed, he could 
by degrees combine and put them down with his pencil ; and that 
he preferred this to ** coldly copying on the spot” whatever he 
intended to imitate. Mr. Brown, on the other hand, is satisfied 
with nothing less than painting his picture from beginning to end 
in the presence of the very objects, placed under the very conditions 
he wishes to represent, though he yet appears to distrust the 
result, and thinks it necessary to fortify his position by assuring 
the beholder in so many words that such and such was in fact his 
method, and (with questionable taste) to point out as with 
a showman’s wand his little artifices, types, and symbols. Now, 
not to mention that some of these are rather puerile (see espe- 
cially the explanation given in the * annotated” * Catalogue” of 
** Toothless,” No. 35), it would have been much better to leave the 
pictures to tell their own tale, and allow the spectator the pleasure 
which naturally arises from the gradual dawning upon him of the 
painter’s meaning. One is inclined to say with Jaques, ‘ I think 
of as many matters as he, but I give Heaven thanks, and make no 
boast of them.” 

In truth, Mr. Brown does his pictures less than justice, for they 
generally declare clearly enough what their meaning is, though 
his authority must of course be taken as conclusive in those cases 
where he says there is not, and was not intended to be, any mean- 
ing at all. But his local and accidental facts are often out of har- 
mony with the impression which it is his expressed intention to pro- 
duce, or at least they occupy that disproportionate space and import- 
ance which Hogarth may be supposed to have apprehended would 
follow from ** coldly copying on the spot,” with a mind not filled 
and fired by the fervour of active invention. It is probably for 
some such reason that Mr. Brown’s *‘ Cordelia and Lear” and 
his ** Willelmus,” in which he had to depend chiefly on his in- 
vention, are more pleasing and thoroughly satisfactory pictures 
than ‘The Last of England,” ** The Pretty Baa-Lambs,” or 
**The English Autumn Afternoon,” which are studied more in 
detail from nature. Of the last three, the first has much to 
recommend it in the intensity of its feeling, and so far as the 
mere painting of accessories yoes leaves nothing to be desired ; 
but it is certainly overdone with its details, and the figures 
have a photographie immobility which excludes the work from 
a favourable judgment as a picture—to use the artist's own 
language in his catalogue, p. 7. “The Pretty Baa-Lambs” 
is the picture already alluded to as not intended to convey any 
meaning. It ‘was painted out in the sunlight, the only inten- 
tion being to render that effect as well as my powers in a first 
attempt of this kind would allow.” ‘To have painted it may 
have been a useful study to the artist, but the light is rather that 
of gas, It is doubtful indeed whether Mr, Brown's eye for 
colour is good enough to allow him ever to give a very sue- 
cessful representation of sunlight. In the ‘* Autumn Afternoon,” 
where his object is to paint the ‘ preternatural” glow of an 
autumnal sun ** at 3 p.m.,” the lights are too red and the shadows 
too leaden, degenerating sometimes into puce colour. More gold 
is wanted in the sunlight, more grey and cool reflected light in 
The picture is a confused mass of details not bound 


the shadows. 
It may be a 


together by any skill in composition or treatment. 





very good topographical portrait of a suburban garden, but it 


joy. And when about midday there was a spontaneous gathering | entirely lacks *‘ the consecration and the poet's dream.” Redness 


of three or four thousand merchants, and bankers, and clerks, 


| for sunlight—not a ruddy glow, but simply raw vermilion—dis- 


immediately after the news had been read to them by the Collector | figures several of Mr. Brown’s pictures: but one escapes. “ Win- 


of the Port, and before going into jollity, they sang with one 
accord to the tune of the Old Hundredth:— 


dermere " (5) is an agreeable, quiet picture, with a pleasant harmony 


:< grey and green, veryZpreferable in all respects to another 
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‘‘ Windermere,” which is overwhelmed by its sky. It is in fact 
no more than a study, or rather a map, of clouds. Another good 
landscape is one that represents a hay-field by twilight, with the 
golden moon rising in front. ‘This is very luminous, the subdued 
red of the haycocks contrasting very beautifully with the fresh 
green of the newly-sprouting grass. But the red cart-horse is de 
trop, and by the introduction of the yawning sketcher in the corner 
(a stale and vulgar trick) the artist rudely breaks off the train of 
thought inspired by the landscape, and thrusts in view the unin- 
teresting machinery by which it was produced. 

y Mr. Brown's greatest strength lies in the expression of feeling 
in the human form. Sometimes he appears to imitate artists 
who lived before the art of drawing and painting was perfected, 
and after their manner to throw his figures into awkward contor- 
tions and make them ridiculous by excessive gesticulation, as in 
the ‘* Death of Sir Tristram” (32). Ie explains this (‘+ Catalogue,” 
p. 14) by saying that where his subject is medieval he follows a 
medieval pattern of art, just as in the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon ” 
(22), ‘he was inevitably biassed by the character of the Lutheran 
artists of the Renaissance.” So if he were to paint a Chinese sub- 
ject, the inference is he would paint as much as he could, like a 
Chinese artist. Crochets apart, Mr. Brown is clearly no dilettante 
painter. He goes to work in a businesslike way, and has made 
himself master of the tools of his trade. He can draw correctly, 
and his colour is strong and vigorous, though not always correct, 
and seldom refined or delicate. Andif no more went to the 
making of a good picture than painstaking industry and 
elaboration of minute detail, few would be entitled to stand 
before him. Where his subject is quite simple, as in the 
‘* Girl’s Head” (35), there being but one object to paint, the 
task is fully within his grasp. But where the subject includes 
a multitude of figures or objects, other and higher qualities are 
needed. In his latest picture, called “* Work,” the wheelbarrow, 
the screen, the little gullies that score the sides of the sifted sand 
as it falls, the corduroy breeches, the brick wall, the potman’s 
waistcoat, every single item is painted with persevering energy 
and equal care. (Only the trees, which are black and rigid, and 
the blue sky, which is wholly without aerial perspective, are 
clearly below the general standard.) More than this, the princi- 
pal figure is a perfect specimen of the young and muscular human 
animal, and his fellow ‘‘nayvies” are equally natural representatives 
of the people that do the work that the world requires of thews 
and sinews; while the well-meaning lady, who with self-satisfied 
yet half-scared demeanour throws broadcast her tracts about ‘‘ The 
Hodman’s Haven” (like the missionaries who sailed along the 
coast of China, and put in here and there with a cargo of ** good” 
books, which they left on the beach, and then hurried fearfully 
back to their vessel), is an admirable touch of the ridiculous. But 
though these and other parts of the picture taken separately deserve 
commendation, the general effect of the whole is not an agreeable 
one. Mr. Brown will say he is not bound to paint what is agree- 
able, but to tell the truth as it appears to him; and this opens 
the whole question of what is truth in art, too large a question 
for present discussion, but capable of some illustration by a com- 
parison between the works of Mr. M. Brown and those of Mr. D. 
Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts, though not an artist of the first rank, was one 
whom the Academy could ill afford to lose. ‘The exhibition of 
his drawings in Conduit Street shows that he was an assiduous 
sketcher, and that he did not always take that scenic and superfi- 
cial view of nature which his larger and better-known works 
have generally presented. One may regret that he did not (as to 
all appearance was the case) approach nature with more of the 
student's spirit ; that he looked at her with a too cursory glance, 
and accepted a somewhat shallow impression of her meaning. 
But according to his gifts he did his best to give that impres- 
sion visible form, and this by means as far as possible removed from 
those employed by Mr. Brown. Looking at the works of the latter, 
one is tempted to think they are the result rather of strenuous 
determination to overcome difficulties than the spontaneous out- 
pourings of an artist's feclings. Mr. Roberts, on the other hand, 
hasty and inconsiderate though he be, yet sometimes reaches 

height and touches a note which reveal the sensitive nature 
of the true artist, and with but little power of detailed 


imitation makes visible and _ intelligible some little-regarded | 


beauty or lesson in nature. Among the best examples of 


this power are a series of sketches or studies of ** Rosslyn 
Chapel,” simple and unpretending, but masterly in treatment and 
very impressive in effect (Nos. 46, 68, 71, and 466). But the 
feeling which prompted him in the painting of them appears to 
have been transitory or intermittent, for when he came (75) to 





repeat one of the subjects (46) he made it flat and uninteresting, 
Remarkable, too, in this repetition is the opacity of the shadows as 
compared with the luminous gloom of the original, a character 
which seems to stamp it as the | production of a much later period 
in the artist’s life. He was perhaps most uniformly successful in 
representing the lofty and spacious cathedral, with its highly- 
decorated altar, its processions of ecclesiastics, its crowd of 
attentive worsbippers. Whether the devotion of these last 
is quite free from stagey unreality and affected empressment 
may be a question. Unfortunately, too, we find this type 
of character repeated even in Eastern subjects, and a species 
of Western (not to say theatrical) restlessness substituted for 
the invariable sedateness of the Arab. Mr. Roberts was among 
the first of those who in the present century have travelled and 
sketched in Egypt and Syria. Many have since followed his 
example, so that the scenes he represented have become a little 
trite. Yet his sketches retain great freshness and individuality, 
and though not pretending to the rich and vigorous colour of a 
Miiller or a Haag, are yet characterized by a special largeness and 
elegance of outline. ‘‘ Phila” (327), ‘‘ Baalbec” (277), * The 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes” (160), and the views of the great 
temple at Luxor are especially noticeable for those qualities. Of 
the few drawings that are remarkable for their good colour, two 
sketches of Rome (199 and 613) should be noticed, as well as a 
series of sketches on the Thames, chiefly about Westminster, 
wherein Sir C’. Barry's great pile is so treated as almost to appear 
noble. 7. 


BOOKS. 


—_—@——. 
OUR CONVICTS.* 

Tne cessation of the annual flow of convicts to Western Australia 
is doubtless a far greater present inconvenience to that colony 
than to the mother country, since the outlet it afforded to our 
overcrowded prisons, and the prospect it opened up of work and 
possible reformation to our criminal population were far too small 
to obviate in any perceptible degree home dangers and difliculties. 
Still the final extinction of a mode of relief upon which England 
has long relied, and by means of which she has time after time put 
off the evil day when she must face those dangers and grapple 
with those difficulties, marks a turning-point in our social state. 
As long as even a vestige of transportation remained it was im- 
possible, wearied by the burden not of our sins, but of our sinners, 
to avoid casting longing looks towards the old safe and expedi- 
tious, if unjust and costly plan. It was pleasing to shift our 
responsibilities on to the shoulders of our offspring, and to hope 
that we were conferring a blessing upon them, while easing our- 
selves. Now, however, in three years’ time, even the one thousand 
or so of convicts that Western Australia was annually willing to re- 
ceive must remain to swell the mass of corruption in our prisons at 
home. We must set ourselves in earnest to the task of not only re- 
pressing crime by deterrent punishment, but of reforming the crimi- 
nals we can no longer cast out from among us, or else suffer in our 
own persons the penalties of our neglect of one of the first and most 
imperative duties of a civilized State. ‘The police-reports of our 
daily papers are a significant commentary on the restraining and 
reformatory effects of the English penal system as at present 
administered. 

It is amazing how little intelligent interest is taken by the mass 
of even educated men in what concerns them so nearly as prison 
discipline and its results. Even the terrible increase of crimes of 
violence that two years since caused a panic in our larger towns 
only raised a temporary outery for severer measures. Lnmediate 
punishment is all that terror asks. ‘+ Keep the garotter from our 
throats by fear of the lash is its ery, afterwards do what you will 
with him,”—a short-sighted policy, in which the wisdom of pre- 
vention is indeed recognized, but prevention of the one dreaded 
form of crime, not of that unchecked career of crime from which 
its various manifestations, so justly distasteful to the public, 
spring. ‘‘ What more can we do?” may be asked. ‘+ Have we not 
erected strong and numerous prisons, furnished them with all 
needful appliances and with etlicient staffs of officials?” Do we 
not feed and clothe our convicts well? Give them work and 
religious instruction? [Ias money been spared? 220,000/. a 
| year is no slight sum. Surely we cannot be expected to guide the 

vast machine we have made. We see indeed that it fails in the 
object for which we intended it, but that the Government must 
look to, not we, who have neither the time nor the requisite know- 
edge to remedy its defective workings. It is this feeling that 
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Miss Carpenter especially deprecates, and which the timely pub- 
lication of her valuable analysis of the English and Trish versions 
of the same system (as sketched out in the Acts of Parliament of 
1853 and 1857) will, we trust, do much to dissipate. Blue-books 
are a weariness to the unofficial mind, yet without reliable and 
full data no correct opinions can be formed. The business-like 
and plodding pertinacity of detail, the evidence gathered from all 
available sources as well as from personal experience, the accu. 
mulated facts, the clear explanations of these two volumes, bring 
the importance of the subject home to her readers, and make them 
at least heartily wish, in her own words, to ** bring public opinion 
to bear upon the Government, so that a system may be altered 
which, while so costly, is so much worse than useless, so injurious 
to society.” 

Ten years have passed since the establishment of the present 
system of penal discipline in Ireland, and each year has more 
clearly shown its value by the undeniable proofs of success. We 
have had this solution of the problem “ What shall we do with 
our convicts,” before our eyes for that length of time, we have 
seen confirmed and to all appearance hopeless criminals turned 
into useful members of society, we have seen (even with the dis- 
advantage to the Irish system of its exact registration of relapses 
and reconvictions) a per-centage of failure in the one six times less 
than in the other, yet we still shut our eyes to the light and 
blunder on in darkness. Miss Carpenter would force us to look 
upon the contrast between the criminal condition of the two 
countries, England the most wealthy and prosperous of nations, 
and Ireland one of the poorest, whose name indeed is almost a 
byword for misfortune, and we confess that to turn from her 
first volume, in which the English system and its results are 
minutely traced out, to the second is like coming out of a death- 
yault into the cold, bracing air of a winter’s day. Little sunshine 
greets us, it is true, but we have exchanged an atmosphere of death 
for that of life, the dank stagnation of the grave for the 
wholesome suffering of active and hopeful existence. If our 
language should be thought exaggerated, we reply that, on the 
contrary, it is not strong enough, since no illustration drawn 
from bodily decay can express the true awfulness of hopeless 
moral corruption. Why the convict in England should be con- 
demned to a moral death, while what Southey truly calls the 
“ strong and purifying fires of hope” are brought to bear with 
such happy results upon his fellows across the [rish Channel, is a 
question that has yet to be aske.l so as to compel an answer from 
those who have the control of our convict prisons. 

It is not necessary to follow Miss Carpenter in her minute 
inquiries into the plan and working of the English system. Some 
of its most glaring faults have been remedied by the Convict Bill 
of the last Session. Perhaps in future we shall not be able to 
recognize discharged convicts by their air of easy idleness, by 
their good clothes, by their “looking fatter” than the honest 
and hardworking labourers around them, a state of things not 
tending to edification. Our criminals may not now prefer the 
convict prison to the county gaol, because in the former ‘ the 
labour is light and the dietary abundant and good,” or declare, 
with the ticket-of-leave man (who committed a burglary on his 
way home from the Chatham Prison), that ‘* he did not mind being 
sent back to a convict prison, that he lived there much better 
than he could at home, and had merely to ring his bell and a 
servant in livery must atten on him,” or boast that the only thing 
he misses there is ‘ his daily paper.” 

The diet is to be lowered, hard labour is to be made a reality, 
solitary continement, the only part of his sentence really dreaded 
by the prisoner, is to be strictly enforced. Want of room has 
hitherto been urged as an excuse for the neglect of this absolutely 
necessary foundation for any real reformatory treatment. ‘“ No 
consideration of expense,” says the report of the last Royal Com- 
mission, ‘* ought to be allowed to prevent this stage of punishment 
from being continued for the time prescribed by the regulations.” 
The Commissioners even recommend the Irish plan of enforced 
idleness for the three first and a fleshless diet for the four first 
months of solitary confinement. In Portland Prison, Sir Joshua 
Jebb tells us, ‘+ there are thirty large separate cells”... and * that 
some convicts used to be idle or commit offences to go to one of 
these cells,” where good food and books are liberally provided. A 
more thorough school discipline,—the introduction of the mark 
system, by which the remission of a part of the original sentence 
must be earned, not by mere compliance with prison rules, mere 
abstinence from open ill-doing, as at present, but by resolute 
Well-doing. On this subject Captain Machonochie (its first 
introducer into our prisons) writes: —‘*'The mark system pro- 
poses to place criminals in a state of utter poverty, destitution, 





and bondage, from which nothing but their own steady, per- 
severing, unflinching exertion can raise them. They are to 
be at the bottom of a well, with a ladder provided by which 
they may ascend if they wil/, but without any bolstering or 
dragging up by other than their own efforts. If they even halt _ 
they are made to descend, for their maintenance from day to day is 
to be charged to them.” ‘The superintendence of an officer over 
all prisoners discharged on tickets-of-leave, and the strict enforee- 
ment of the penalties written upon those tickets, and now systema- 
tically neglected, are the principal suggestions of the Commissioners. 
**'These,” remarks Miss Carpenter, ‘are all very valuable im- 
provements recommended by the Commissioners.” If adopted 
they will go far towards taking away the reproach of our convict 
prisons that they are seminaries of vice, that there, as the 
Chaplain of Newgate testifies, “ the less experienced criminal ” is 
taught by his more experienced companions, so that ‘almost all 
the garotte robberies have been done in that way, and are under 
the leadership, either direct or indirect, of ticket-of-leave men who 
have been discharged,” but for the effectual reform of our convicts, 
for such a change of heart and life as is shown in this extract from 
The Seventh Report of the Directors of Trish Couviet Prisons, 
we must look to something more than improvements in the mere 
machinery of reform. 

** Although 5,560 convicts were discharged from the Government 
prisons between January, 1854, and January, 1861, there remained 
only 1,492 in them on the Ist January, 1861. 1,462 out of the 
5,560 were discharged on licence, and only 89 have been revoked, 
which does not amount to 7 per cent. Included in this number are 
the cases of 30 convicts whose licences were revoked for irregularities 
not criminal. We give additional value to these statistics by stating 
that we do not believe a case can be proved of a convict having been 
reported for infringing the conditions of his licence and still remain- 
ing at large in this country.” ** Of sixty discharged prisoners now in 
the city of Dublin,” said Lord Carlisle, in his speech at the Social 
Science Meeting of 1858, ** not one has been out of employment 
for more than a few days except from failure of health. In many 
sases, as might have been anticipated, the labour has been of a 
description not much sought after by those whose previous lives 
entitle them justly to greater latitude of choice,—such as vitriol 
works and the like. ‘This, however, speaks volumes for those who 
prefer even such labour to dishonesty and a recurrence of crime ; 
it speaks surely not a little for the system which has thus 
trained and reclaimed them.” 

In what, then, does that system differ from our own, improved as 
it is by late legal enactments, and by an awakeneil sense of responsi- 
bility in the directors of our prisons? It differs in the most vital 
and fundamental point,—in not enlisting the co-operation of the 
criminal in the work of his own reform. ‘The utmost that has 
been hitherto attempted is that he should be the obedient and 
passive recipient of certain influences, which are believed to flow 
from a certain routine of treatment, and which it is hoped will 
turn the professed thief into an honest man. In Ireland, directly 
the strict seclusion of the three first months is over, the prisoner 
is taught the ‘* whole bearings” of the system he is under. ** He 
learns,” says Sir Walter Crofton, *‘ that he can only reach the inter- 
mediate prisons through his own exertions, measured by marks in 
the second stage of the system. As the liberation of the convict 
within the period of his sentence depends upon the date of his 
admission to the third or intermediate stage, it is manifestly to his 
own interest, as it is the interest of those placed over him, that he 
should be well informed on this point. ‘There is a strong mental 
impression made consequent on this information. As the convict 
attains knowledge of the system he feels that, within certain limits, 
he is made the arbiter of his own fate. Antagonism to the 
authorities placed over him gradually disappears, and in its stead 
arises a conviction that there is a co-operation where he formerly 
anticipated oppression.” Hard fare, hard work, teaching that 
aims more at ** sapping and mining” the foundations of evil than 
at the mere communication of book knowledge, a supervision so 
close, so complete, that each prisoner feels himself under the eye and 
care of the prison directors, the certainty that by his own exertions 
alone he can reach the intermediate prisons, where comparative 
free lom will be granted him, where he will be taught a trade, and 
from which he will enter again upon the world, not with a con- 
siderable sum of money and no prospect of obtaining employment, 
as among ourselves, but with about half the earnings |?) of an 
English convict in his pocket,—work provided for him by an 
officer appointed for the purpose, a character earned iu the inter- 
mediate prisons to be supported, and the check of certain revocation 
of his licence over him if he shows even a tendency to relapse,— 
all this completes the first ‘mental impression,’ and few have been 
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found to resist the stimulus of hope and fear so judiciously applied 
and so patiently turned to good account. For those few Miss 
Carpenter recommends the continuance of their imprisonment even, 
if necessary, for life. ‘The suggestion is not a new one. Captain 
Machonochie advocated it before the Committee of 1856. Mr. 
Recorder [ill at the same time declared it to be his belief that 
‘Tf long terms of punishment, even to perpetuity, were placed 
before the public mind as indissolubly connected with the privilege 
to the convict of working out his own redemption from thraldom 
by proving himself fit for liberty, it would require no great 
lapse of time to produce the change in opinion which I con- 
template.” 

“Many years of painful experience,” writes Miss Carpenter, 
‘have elapsed since the Recorder uttered these words, and since 
the Committee of 1856 supported the principles of punishment 
which, when they have been adopted, have been proved to be so 
sound and so important for the repression of crime, the security 
of society, and the reformation of the offenders, three ends equal 
in importance and in unity with each other. ‘The public has suf- 
fered much in that interval from the increase in their midst of 
crime of a peculiarly audacious and dangerous description. We have 
learnt that no laws however excellent, the adoption of no prin- 
ciples however sound, are of any avail, unless there is a vigorous 


administration of them. We have discovered what are the errors 


and defects which have brought upon us the enormous, the in- | 


calculable evils which we have endured. 
in hearty co-operation with the Government in enforcing the 
energetic administration of the law in the repression of crime, and 


in such treatment of our convicts as may return a larger proportion | 


of them to society reformed.” 


In a separate chapter Miss Carpenter discusses the state of | 


female convict prisons, and laments that it has not received the 
attention it imperatively demands. ‘The greater difficulty of re- 
forming female convicts she does not deny, but she clearly proves 


its possibility by the example of Ireland, pointing out the cost to | 


the public of a bad mother, and the incalculable evil of her in- 


fluence over her male associates. 


Miss Carpenter’s chapter on ** Prevention” deserves the careful 
attention of all who have at heart the diminution of crime and 
the salvation of children (of whom it may be said, with terrible 
truth, that they were shapen in iniquity and in sin did their mothers 
conceive them) from a life which is, sinful, hopeless, and wretched as 
it is, without external aid inevitable. From such children the mass 
of our convicts are formed, and in the establishment and effective 
management of reformatories and industrial schools we shall 
strike at the root of evils which every other plan seeks only to 
palliate, or at the utmost to remedy, when they have become too 


intolerable to be endured. 


INDIAN IDYLS.* 
WE cannot recommend this little volume to the general public. 
They will not enjoy it, and will think a few lines of real poetry 
hardly earned by wading through some hundreds of very gaudy versi- 
fication. But we can recommend it to those few who care to follow 
literature to its source, who think not so much of the outturn as of 
the powers of the machine which has produced it, who believe with 
Browning that there are ‘thoughts hardly to be packed into a 
narrow act,” which are as well worth studying as if the act had 
risen from the thoughts, who will glance at a new bulb even 
though they hear the flower has been overlail. A stranger 
example of a foree without result, a root without a flower, a life 
without a body to use its strength upon, we never remember to 
have seen. It is as if a skylark were singing under a muffler, a 
lear note heard at intervals revealing the bird, yet his song 


viving pain rather than pleasure to his audience. Mr. G. W. | 


Weeks is, we are told, a working man in the real sense of the word. 
a man who has passed his life in daily labour with his hands, who 
has gained such education as he has by scrambling for it, who to 
this day is scarcely master of his own tongue, calling horizon 
horizon, and secure séciir, who uses Indian words by the hundred, 
and only pronounces one in twenty right. Well, he wrote this, and 


the man who wrote it must have in his mind a thread of the true | 


vold :— 
“ When the heaven 
Was young in its immortalness, as earth 
In time, God saw it lacked some perfect good, 
For Love was not: all things were dumb and cold : 
The heavenly groves were voiceless, and the flowers 
Heard no low hum of bee; the rivers ran 


Let the public now join | 


From this theme the transition | 
is easy to the probable condition of the children of such parents. | 





* Indian Idyls. By G. W. Weeks. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Complaining through their channels to the sea, 
And the sea wept on its deserted shores, 
Tideless unto the moon. So God made Love, 
And sent lim on his way: the silent wood 
Grew sudden vocal with its voice of birds, 

The lonely flowers were woo'd of honey-bee, 
The happy rills ran prattling down the vales, 
And the great breast of ocean heaved with joy.’ 


A working man, if genuinely a working man living by toil 
who could think a series of thoughts like that, and embody 
them in words so mellifluous, would naturally sing to us of 
something seen rather with the imagination than the eyes, of 
scenes far apart from his daily duties, richer, more luxurious, 
| fuller of life, and brightness, and colour. Those hankerings which 
beset all classes in youth for some life broader and more exciting 
and nobler than their own,—hankerings which produce in some 
fanaticism, in some the love of voluptuousness, in a few both,— 
| often haunt and hamper the very poor, when they are also 
| imaginative, through life. Watch the gallery as it looks at a 
spectacle, and see how gorgeousness—mere colour, and light, and 
bright dresses, and flashing movement—delights its very heart, 
| how it applauds while the boxes are smiling with critical weari- 
| ness at the machinery so visible to them. The fairy scene satisfies 
| the hunger of the poor after something utterly unlike their own 
lives, something which seems more visibly brilliant, and joyous, 
and unfettered. Writers of cheap novels say that nothing pays 
| like descriptions of impossible domestic luxury, women sitting in 








| Cashmere shawls, in rooms fitted with gold hangings, and served on 
golden salvers by servants in ‘resplendent liveries ;” and the 
| attraction is the same,—not flunkeyism, but the real hunger for 
kes a Russian peasant use but one word for 


splendour which mal 
“beautiful” and * scarlet.” The imagination is heated by the 


contrast of the words with the comparative sordidness around, 
e for the grey 


it 
. 





| till the gilded vision seems almost to compens 
reality. When a man under this fecling is conscious of pos- 
| sessing poetic power, it is sure to lead him either towards that 
half-amatory, half-religious hymn of which the Song of Solomon 
| contains perhaps the most perfect examples ; or to poetry filled with 
| images drawn from the more striking objects of nature—the sea, 
| the moon, the red sunset, the aurora borealis, aul the gathering 
| tempest ; or to deseriptions of mere luxury, and animal sensuousness 
{expressed in verses studded with gold, and pearl, and incense. 
| Mr. Weeks has fe!t himself drawn towards thei all, but unfor- 
| tunat ‘ly has used as his general medium of thought the last, 
| He has real apparently something of India, not enough to under- 
| stand it, but quite enough to enslave his imagination, to fill his 
j mind with those pictures which all Europe once associated with 
|the ‘‘ gorgeous East,” pictures of jewelled princes and mighty 
| nobles clad in tissue, and beautiful women dressed in ** woven 
| wind,” and elephants, and turbans, and ancient cities, and yolup- 
tuous harems, pictures never very definite to him, but still vaguely 
isatisfying that appetite for splendour and for luxury which so 
frequently blinds the poor but imaginative man to the pallor of his 
ilot. Of course his pictures are as much daubs as pictures painted 
| without models usually are, but there is enough left to show that 
A few of his verses are 


| the artist has the true painter's power, 
but whenever his 


|inconeeivably bad, bad as those of poet Close, 
| florid im wination is directa towards anything within the scope 
of his experienee, the real strength of the man comes out, and 
we have short passages alive with vigour and high poetic feeling. 
We have given one specimen, and here is another :— 


“And then from out the forest sudden leapt 

A hind, pursued of hundred furious dogs ; 
And the poor beast, looking this way and that, 
Saw all retreat cut off, for here the sea 
Stretch’d cold and barren to the dismal sky, 
And there the jungle, loud with baying foes. 
So, standing still, but trembling in each limb, 
And heaving human sighs profound and deep, 

| And weeping human tears, like man in pain, 

| She staid the death that she could not escape. 
3ut sudden on the steep and towering cliff 

Her lifted eye beheld a human face. 

And there was such a mildness in his look, 

And there was such a pity in his eye, 

And in his attitude such tenderness, 

And in his voice such earnestness of welcome, 

That the wild brute was tame—and with a bound, 

| Up the sheer rock and difficult precipice 

(And at her heels a score of yelling hounds), 

| 

| 








Crept to the shelter of his secure arms.” 


There is true poetry in that image, though marred by the imper- 
| fection of that last line, and so there is in this, notwithstanding 
the old reminiscence the extract suggests of Alexander Smith, who, 
| cooped in the gloomiest of cities, filled the Life Drama with pic- 
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tures of the two beautiful things in nature always before his eyes 
—the sun and the sky at night. 
“ Then the cloud 
Did weep itself away. The beggar Night 
Grew sudden rich with wealth of silver stars, 
And moonrays trembled on the gltttering spires 
Of far Benares; and, where the proud dome 
Of the fair Rane’s tomb did tower aloft 
In venerable glory to the skies, ' ; 
‘Another moonray trembled ; the tired winds 
Fell fast asleep and murmur'd in their dreams, 
And mountain airs cours’d pure as blood of babes, 
Through the blue veins of Eve.” 
That reminiscence is perceptible even in this conceit, one which 
would have delighted the heart of Weber, or any composer who 
ever tried to express joy in music :— 
“This gay young earth, 
Woo'd of the sun, would break its heart with joy, 
But that its joy doth vent itself in flowers. 
So when young Love lights in a maiden’s heart, 
And buildeth there its nest, and rears its brood 
Of twittering loves and fond imaginings, 
*Twould burst with rapture were it not for song. 
Song is to love what tears to sorrow are. 
Tears sweeten grief, as song doth sweeten love, 
And love doth ever voice itself in song, 
As rills in musie. So this Soul of Love, 
Shaped like an Indian maid, again did sing.” 
It is searcely fair perhaps to our readers not to quote some of the 
rubbish from which we have dug out these sparkling lines, but after 
all the setting of astone can always be changed, it is only the gem 
which must remain pure or flawed as nature made it, and we 
will content ourselves with advising Mr. Weeks to recognize early 
how utterly false in taste is the setting he has selected, how great 
the mistake when he has discovered a fine stone of setting it in 
badly-polished brass. This is brass, not gold :— 
“Ere the next morn was red in the far east, 
Unto his royal council called the Rajah 
All his great chiefs and sirdars, and did say : 
‘Go build a tomb of porphyry and pear! 
And satinwood, and every precious thing ; 
Send coolies forth to delve in mines of Oude, 
Scour the Golcoldan hills for gems of gold, 
In Coromandel waters dig for pearls, 
And on the banks of Jumna build a tomb, 
With tower and dome and glittering minaret, 
Fretted with silver as the night with stars, 
Sparkling with diamonds as the morn with dew— 
There shall my Rane’s sacred ashes lie, 
And heaven-descended Brahina hold his court.’’ 


ROMANCE FOR THE POOR.* 
Tuere is no doubt that when this story was first published in the 
pages of a cheap journal it interested many thousands of readers 
who move in the humbler walks of life. Whatever others may 
think of the strange characters which Mr. Egan has brought 
together, and the extraordinary acts he causes them to perform, 
the sympathies and belicf of his audience were given to him in 
a degree which novelists of higher rank rarely receive. ‘The 





| whether the mother is married. 


This interesting young lady's father, at a late 


| anything about it. 


readers of The Loudon Journal and similar publications do not | 


doubt their author. ‘They do not put themselves upon an equality 


with him; he occupies an imaginary eminence almost as high above | 


them as that of the peers and dukes whose wicked deeds he relates. 
He is a man who penetrates all kinds of society, who knows the 
secrets of the great, and is hand in glove with prinees and states- 
men, holding a rod over the rich, well acquainted with burglars 
and detectives, knowing all things, and able to write pleasantly 
about love. A man must have a certain power to be able to instil 
into the minds of tens of thousands this impression of him. What- 
ever may be the extent of his acquaintance with the rich, he 
aust well understand the poor to be able to please them thus. Also 
he does effectually what minds of a higher cast must needs fail in at- 
tempting. Mr. Trollope would certainly ruin The London Journal in 
a fortnight. The republication of Sir Walter Scott's novels in its 
pages some years ago would have ended it summarily, if Mr. Egan 
and men like him had not ousted Waverley. Success of this kind may 
be held to justify the republication of such booksas The Flower of th 
Flock, only that in appealing to a different class of readers Mr. 
Egan virtually expresses his willingness to be judged by a dif- 
ferent canon of criticism. A picture may look well enough in the 
servants’ hall, while in the master’s dining-room we should not be 
able to look at it without laughing. Now we have no desire to 
make laughter over Mr. Egan's book. We look upon it as a wonder- 
ful book in many respects, and we should be glad to deseribe it in 
such a way as not to cast ridicule upon the author. If a plain ac- 
“ae of the Flock. By Pierce Egan. Three vols. London: W. 8. Johnson 








| be mine.” 


count of it seems like the record of an adverse judgment, it 
will be solely owing to the fact that we are not looking at Mr. 
Egan's curious dramatis persone through the area railings. 

What the readers of cheap serial novels look for from first to last 
is incident. Mr. Egan is a good hard worker for them in this 
respect. There are in this novel a forgery, two or three attempted 
murders, a suicide, more attempts at abduction than we have been 
able to count, some sudden deaths, a baby born at the wrong time, 
and a useful ruffian, always on the look out for a murdering job— 
not to mention such mild excitements as a house on fire and the 
heroine nearly burnt to death in it. What is very astonishing is that 
all the women are constantly on the borders of a mora! catastrophe 
—the birds are always being nearly limed, and the reader hardly 
knows at the end of some chapters whether a particular heroine— 
for there are several—has made a serious slip or not. Therich men 
in the story are of course the fowlers. ‘They are remarkable men 
in all ways, but the way they go about entrapping women is truly 
surprising. For example, Mr. Egan represents a nobleman to have 
seen a girl for the first time, and to have thought thus of her:— 
“To be smitten with the face of Lottie was to desire to obtain her. 
He viewed it as a question of time and money, and he made a 
memorandwn in Kés note-book to that effect.” So when another 
man is introduced to a young laly, he says to himse!f, ‘ She shall 
The young women whom Mr. Egan writes for must 
believe that the eyes of the rich are thus constantly turned upon 
them, or they would recognize the wareality of the picture, and The 
Loudon Journal would soon find that out. Moreover, it must be 
in some strange way an agreeable thought to them that the upper 
classes are incessantly conspiring against their ‘ honour ” and 
* virtue,” to use Mr. Egan's phrases. It is beautiful to see how 
well Mr. Egan adapts his story to this taste of his feminine readers. 
They like to read of a young woman * in troule,”’ only if possible 
there show'd be a marriage at some time or other, Now what Mr. 
Egan does is to give a young lady a baby—or ‘ offspring,” as he 
would say—and leave it doubtful through nearly two volumes 
To aservant girl it is doubtless 





renuine pleasure to take up a story like this in ‘*the interval of 
business,” and read of a young laly in this pre licament :—- 





“+ Look in my eyes, my child, she [the lady's servant] said, solemnly ; 
‘answer me traly, ave you ignorant of your actual condition ?’—* My 
—imy condition? feebl; 
exclaimed Mrs. Truebody, in a deep and earnest 
short months have passed over your head you will bee 
’ became instantly of a ghastly whiteness. Sh 

upon Mrs. Truebody.” 


echly echoed Helen.—* Know you not, my poor girl,’ 
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exhorts her to mend her fault by marrying a rich peer, ** whatever 
may have happened.” That wasa delicate, if not a strictly parental 
way of putting the matter. The concession to the sempstresses is ren- 
dered by the author making out, in the o Llest way, that the young 
lady was marrie tall the time, thoagh neither she nor her lover knew 
It would be very ditiicult to convinee the class 
who real these novels that people who are wel! off do not live in 
this fashion; but, on the other hand, it would be absurd to blame 
Mr, Egan for the excessive ignorauce and folly which induce his 
readers to take his books as accurate pictures of life. No one has 
aright to conlemn him. ‘Thess people will have garbage, and if 
they cannot tind it at Mr. Egan’s shop they are sure to get it some- 
Indeel, Mr. Egan deals with the embarrassing subject 
What can be finer than this 


where else. 
of love in a very ere 
reflection concerning love at first sight ?— 


itable manner. 


“Here, where we take impressions with a qualification, it is considered 
almost apocryphal that a man or woman should fall in love with one ot 
the opposite sex the moment they cast eyes upon each other. Yet it is 
not deemed wonderful that persons seeing an article which, at the first 
glance, strikes them as being beautiful, should conceive instantly a desire 
to possess it and call it their own. Why should there be a difference 
between the emotions raised by the inanimate and the animate ?” 

Why, indeel? Mr. Egan asks such difficult questions. We 
prefer his style when he puts his sentiments in the form of an 
apopthegm thus,—* Love of offspring is the prominent element of 
maternity.” Now to get such ideas and such language as that for 
a penny a week must be a real blessing to the poor, and a triumph 
of cheap literature. ‘The practical application of these tenor senti- 
meuts is exhibited in such passages as the following :— 

“She was faint and full of tears, so the arm romained where it had 
been placed; and, somehow, her head rested upon his breast, while large 
glittering drops fell from her eyes to the ground. Oh, tho bliss of that 
moment! Never before in her life had she experienced any emotion 
eyualling that exquisite felicity.” 

This may look rather highly-toned whea priutei in the pages of 
The Spectator, but it is very mild it to readers of The London 
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Journal. They demand to be kept in the full whirl of excitement 
and mystery. To say that Mr. Egan’s book is a little full- 
flavoured is therefore to say no more than that he skilfully adapts 
his wares to his audience. Everything is made warm, but the 
audience are acclimatiz21 to the heat, and it agrees with them. 
The amount of influence exerted by any books, good or bad, is 
vastly overrated, and it would be prudish to accuse these cheap 
novels of doing much harm. We do not blame Mr, Egan. On 
the contrary, we admire his style. Ie knows what he is about, 
and it is undeniably a great thing to be able to write as he does 
about love, and virtue, and the like. It must be owned that his 
characters are excited and turbulent beyond description --except 
Mr. Egan’s own description. We never read of such people before. 
**'The old man’s knees trembled, and his under-jaw quivered ;” 
‘‘ His eyeballs contracted into small glittering circles ;” ‘+ His 
breast was as a seething cauldron ;” ** An expression of ineffable 
disdain passed over the lady's features ;” ‘* The nether jaw of Jukes 
slightly dropped.” All this is very striking. How can a man 
keep it up, and what must be his feelings while he writes? Do 
they resemble those which he ascribes to a character in the book, 
“+ He felt his flesh crawl and creep over his bones and his marrow 
vibrate?” Mr. Egan’s marrow must have vibrated at some time 
or other at one of his own horrors, or how could he have discovered 
that such a sensation was possible? We confess we like to read 
of such people. ‘They constantly give each other ‘ looks of inef- 
fable scorn,” they call upon ‘*the avenging Heaven,” their ‘ throats 
swell,” their ‘ eyes glitter,” and they have * vulture-like hands.” 
All these are Mr. Egan’s words, and intensely graphic they are. 
Then, too, the author's account of his noblemen is perfect in its way. 
Thus we read of one, ‘‘ He was dressed elegantly. ‘The jewellery he 
wore, though spare in quantity, was superb in material and super- 
eminently costly.” And another man was so irresistible to the weaker 
vessel that ‘where he listed he found the citadel not difficult to carry 
by a coup de main.” And in the way of sentiment here is something 
in the best style :—** Alas! too, like many others of his sex, as far as 
woman was concerned, his heart greatly resembled a garden-grown 
cabbage, luxuriant in leaf, but without the solid centre which was 
necessary to make it of value to the possessor.” No simile could 
be better adapted to reach the understandings of Mr. Egan’s 
readers, for they would all feel what an immeasurable ‘sell’ it 
would be to take home for their Sunday dinner a eabbage with- 
out a ‘solid centre.” ‘Their emotions would be similar to those 
attributed to a maiden in the story—** A thought rushed through 
her brain, and a flash of crimson sprea:l itself over her fair face and 
neck, and then it subside: and left her deadly pale.” How these 
people support themselves in so many trying emergencies we can- 
not explain, but they go their several ways to suicide, murder, or 
forgery—some finding a premature grave and some a premature 
family—with great regularity. As we have said, numbers of hard- 
working people, who have to face the cruellest realities of life daily 
and hourly, take extreme pleasure in these stories, and find in 
them a genuine sweetener of their toil. Explain it how we will, 
the fact is so, and if it does not harmonize with all the glorification 
that we hear about ‘ progress,” and enlightenment, and the spread 
of knowledge, the fault is not Mr. Egan’s. After all, his tales do not 
reflect so discreditably on popular taste as the success of the * Essays” 
of a certain gentleman with numerous initials, who has dribbled 
weak sentimentality about the town until the spirit longs to 
see him included somehow in the metropolitan system of drain- 
age, and swept clean away to be deodorized and turned into some- 
thing useful. 


A NATIVE STATE.* ‘ 
TuerE is probably no one subject whatever upon which the aver- 
age Englishman knows less than the history of the minor Indian 
sovereignties. ‘That such and such a State exists he is usually 
aware, because he has heard either of a war with it, or of its 
revolt, or of its annexation, but there his information ends. 
Whether the State is small or great, ruled by a Mussulman or 
Hindoo, developed like Oude from a pashalic, or, like Qodeypore, 
older than the réyime under which Pashas were appointed, a geogra- 
phical expression like Gwalior, or, like Travancore, a true kingdom, 
with a history more ancient than that of Great Britain, he never 
hears and, to speak truth, very seldom cares. His interest in 
India is confined to the British period, and he looks on the Empire 
as one vast and uniform dependency, peopled with * natives” who 
pay taxes, and get up rebellions, and sometimes give a great 
deal of trouble, and some few of whom are decorated with bar- 
barous titles, and claim a long and, as he imagines, quite fictitious 








* Bhopal : the History of a Native State and its Rulers. A Lecture. By Major G. 
B. Maileson. . . 
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pedigree. When he is told that there is one Prince in India 
whose ancestors were ruling before Solomon died, another who 
still exercises over millions the power of life and death which his 
family obtained when Britons were offering human sacrifices, and 
a third who is autocrat of dominions larger than Great Britain, 
inhabited by a population probably approaching to that of Spain, he 
simply stares, an] the facts having no connection with any other 
facts previously existing in his mind, forgets them asrapidly ashe can, 
A scene like the Great Durbar at Lahore strikes him as phenomenal, 
and he reads a book like The Private Lifeof an Eastern King with the 
sort of interest with which his father read Lauder’s or Clapper- 
ton’s sketches of the chiefs in Central Africa. Considering the 
time during which Englishmen have virtually reigned in India, 
the cause of this ignorance is a little curious. ‘There are really no 
books upon these States, not even a good sketch of India as it ig 
outside the British dominion. In the current histories the native 
States are named when they come in contact with the British, 
and there exist a few works on one or two kingdoms, incomparably 
the best being Todd's Rujasthan and The History of the 
Marhattus by the late Mr. Grant Duff. But histories of the 
Indian kingdoms, either native or foreign, scarcely exist except in 
reports lost in the archives of the India House, and the majority 
of them are simply forgotten. 

Major Malleson, the able scholar whose essays have been once or 
twice before quoted in these columns, has endeavoured so far as one 
State is concerned to lift the veil. We question if one in ten of 
ow readers ever heard of Bhopal, yet it is a kingdom of some 
antiquity, still existing, and with a very picturesque history. It 
was founded by an Afghan noble of high birth named Dost 
Mahommed, who about a hundred and eighty years ago 
seizel a territory of some 4,000 square miles, inhabited by 
half a million of people, and in 1707 declared it a separate 
and independent State. Surrounded on all sides by great 
{Lindoo powers, Scindia, Holkar, and the Nagpore Maharajah, 
all hostile, all of a different creed, and each strong enough 
to crush Bhopal, the new family still contrived to hold its own, 
It had always some one belonging to it, a brother, or a premier, 
or a favourite, who could command armies effectively, and it pro- 
duced two women who in the crisis of its fate chose the right 
side. The Founder had been succeeded of course by princes who 
were effete, but their feebleness was of the character which does 
not disable men from selecting decent agents, and all through the 
reigns of the son and three grandsons who succeeded each other, 
Hindoo Premiers managed the affairs of the little State with 
tolerable success. They were guided by a woman called by the 
Court the Mahjee Sahibah, the widow of the founder’s son, who 
after exercising power for years at last stood forward with the 
consent of the reigning Nawab, a mere devotee, as Regent of 
Bhopal. 

“T would pause for an instant to dwell upon the character of this Prin- 
cess. She was born in Upper Hindustan, of obscure parentage. Her 
name was Mumullah. She had been united at an early age to Nawab 
Yar Mahommed, son of the founder of the family, by the tie of Nikah. 
She had no children of her own, but the best proof of the estimation in 
which she was held may be derived from the fact that all members of 
the family addressed her as Mahjee Sahibah (Lady Mother). Sir John 
Malcolm tells us that ‘from the account given of her conduct, under 
the most trying cireumstances, it seems diflicult to pronounce whether 
she was most remarkable for the humanity of her disposition or the 
excellence of her judgment. She was beloved and respected by all. 
Her memory is still cherished by the natives, both Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan, of Bhopal; and it is consoling to see, in the example of her life, 
that, even amid scenes of violence and crime, goodness an: virtue, when 
combined with spirit and sense, maintain that superiority which belongs 
alone to the higher qualities of our nature, and which, without these, can 
be permanently éonferred by neither title nor station.’ ” 





Iler first care was to provide a good Premier, and for this end 
she selected a Brahmin, named Fowlad, converted to Mahom- 
medanism and adopted into the family, and his brother, Chutta, 
the latter of whom she thoroughly educated for supreme 
power. ‘These men administered the State in turn, but the 
Mahjee Sahibah retained the supreme authority, and when in 
1778 the war between Warren Hastings and the Marhattas 
threatened British power in Bengal with extinction, the old lady 
had the foresight to perceive ou which side the true strength 
lay. In the midst of the vain protests and menaces of the 
Marhatta Princes aroun| her she, after the British had been 
defeated at Wurgaum, declared for their side, fed Colonel Goddard's 
little army of rescue, and laid the foundation of an alliance which 
eighty years afterwards helped to preserve British power in Central 
India. 

Fifty years later, after Bhopal had passed under the rule of 
various members of the same family, almost all of whom were 
distinguished either as statesmen, or as warriors, or as scoundrels, 
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—one of them earned for himself even in India the title of ++ the 
Great Lie,” —Bhopal again fell toa woman, Koodsia Begun, widow 
’ . 
of the last Nawab, who at seventeen was proclaimed Regent of 
the State. ‘Her character, scarcely formed when she assumed 
the regency, soon showed a power of will and a consistency, for 
f=] . . mie: . 
which, up to that time, few had given her credit. This was first 
displayed by her firm persistent support of Balthazar Bourbon, the 
Christian minister who had possesse:l the confidence of her hus- 
band, notwithstanding many intrigues against him, both inside 
and outside the circle of her own family.” An ambitious and self- 
confident woman, she refused to resign her power when the nearest 
male heir reached his majority, but after a lengthened contest, 
during which her rival laid a plan for her assassination and that of 
most of the nobles of Bhopal, but shrank when his plot was on the 
eve of success from shedding so much blood, she was compelled under 
the award of the British Government to resign the throne to her 
son-in-law, the husband of her daughter Secunder Begum. He 
only reigned six years, and then after one brief struggle with the 
Western ideas of inheritance entertained by the British Govern- 
ment, Secunder, the extraordinary woman who now rules Bhopal, 
mounted the throne as Regent :— 

“The character of Secunder Begum is well illustrated by an incident 
which followed the death of her husband. Ignorant of her talents, the 
British Agent, not quite in the spirit of the orders he had received, inti- 
mated that her mother’s brother, Foujdar Mahommed, was to be sole 
Regent, whilst Secunder Begum was to be intrusted with the education of 
her daughter, the future ruler. This arrangement was not at all con- 

ghter, g 
sonant to the wishes of that lady, and when the Agent, in a bland man- 
ner, attempted to explain to her the important nature of her duties as 
guardian to her daughter, she turned furiously to him, and exclaimed, 
‘Am I then a Dhaee (wet-nurse) ?’” 





The Government persisted, but their nominee broke down, and in 
1847, Secunder, the third woman who in eighty years had ruled 
Bhopal, was acknowledged by Lord Hardinge sole Regent, the 
Sovereignty still, however, belonging to her daughter. ** In that 
capacity she had a large field for her taleuts, aud she fully 
justified all the expectations that had been formed regarding her. 
Her administration was remarkable for vigour and ability. In six 
years she was able to report to the British Government that she 
had paid off the entire public debt of the State; that she had 
abolished the system of farming the revenue, and had made her 
own engagements with the heads of villages ; that monopolies of 
trades and handicrafts had ceased ; that she had re-organized the 
police; brought the mint under her own management, and 
affected many other improvements. She had displayed in fact 
in all departments of the State an energy, an assiduity, and an 
administrative ability such as would have done credit to a trained 
statesman.” We may add what Major Malleson omits, that she was 
by far the most successful banker in Central India, where tales of 
her financial exploits are still current among the people. Ambitious 
and conscious of administrative power, the one passion of her life was 
to be acknowledged as Sovereign in her own right, and for- 
tune and the family traditions alike favoured her effort. The 
mutinies broke out in 1857, and in the teeth of her relatives, her 
subjects, and her army, of a pressure social and religious such as 
an old Catholic noble would feel if ordered to help Garibaldi in 
an attack on the Pope, the able woman declared that the de- 
scendants of Mahommed Khan had never swerved from their 
loyalty to the British, and like Mahjee Sahibah aided the 
apparently hopeless cause :— 

“In the month of June she expelled from the city a jemadar whom she 
had caught in the act of raising troops for some unavowed purpose. In 
July she afforded shelter to the British officers who had been driven 
from Indore by the mutinous troops of Holkar. She did this, too, in 
spite of a strong opposition on the part of her own subjects, and under 
a sense of her inability to render aught but a passive aid to her allies. 
Even the Contingent had mutinied, and some of her own relatives had 
proclaimed a religious war. Yet under all these circumstances Secunder 
Begum, though standing almost alone, never swerved from the tradi- 
tional policy of Bhopal. Her mother was a bigot, her uncles were weak- 
minded men, yet she never faltered. She caused the British officers to 
be safely escorted to Hoshungabad ; then, with infinite tact, allayed the 
excitement in her capital, put down the mutinous Contingent with a 
strong hand, and finally restored order in every part of the Bhopal terri- 
tory. In consequence of these measures there was little for the British 
authorities to do when, at the close of the year, British supremacy was 
restored in that part of Central India. Rewards were dealt out by the 
Begum with a liberal hand to those ministers who had so efficiently 
supported her in her measures, whilst condign punishment was inflicted 
on her rebel relatives and 149 men of the Contingent.” 

When in the following year the British Government triumphed, 
one of Lord Canning’s first acts was to acknowledge the Begum, 
with her daughter's consent, as ruler of Bhopal in her own right. 
Tn December, 1862, a new district was added to her dominion, 
and on the Ist September, 1863, she was publicly invested with 





Queen. So secure did she feel both of her subjects’ fidelity and of 
the British alliance, that’ in 1863 she undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and before her departure wrote this characteristic letter to 
Colonel Durand :— 

“It is a custom of long standing for an individual of the Mahommedan 
faith, when on the eve of proceeding on a pilgrimage, to solicit forgive- 
ness at the hands of their former acquaintances. For five or six years 
you were in Bhopal and a partaker of my happiness and grief. As 
mortals are prone to err, I beg, that if I have ever done anything which 
was not agreeable you will pardon such acts. As far as I could help I 
wish to undertake this sacred mission with as much purity as possible, 
because life is uncertain, and this world without stability,” 

She returned after a twelvemonth’s absence, and still lives, the 
only woman actively reigning over an Indian State, and the last 
survivor of the three women, herself, the Begum of Oude, and the 
Ranee of Jhansi, who during the mutiny accomplished more than 
any three sovereigns of the stronger sex. ‘The phenomenon is one 
which has been frequently noticed in India, and many explanations 
have been invented to account for it, but we believe the only 
true one is the old gibe long since applied to Catherine of Russia. 
In Asia, even more than in Europe, women make the best auto- 
crats, for under a man women rule, under a woman men. Or, to 
put it more philosophically, when a man rules an Indian State he 
is under no restraints, when a woman is on the throne the men 
who really administer are restrained by the necessity of pleasing 
her. 


——»——_ 

The Westminster Review. April, 1865.—One does not go for light 
reading to the review which is issued under the auspices of Messrs. 
Trubner and Co., but a paper on “ The Positive Philosophy of Comte,” 
sixty-eight pages in length, would seem excessive even in Zhe Westminster, 
were it not that the initials “J. S. M.” at the conclusion warn the reader 
that the essay before him is not to be judged by ordinary rules. Mr. 
Mill's writings are never too long, and an estimate by the first of living 
thinkers of a philosophy which every curate glibly denounces, and not 
one in a thousand has ever read, has at the present moment a peculiar 
value. An essay follows maintaining the thesis that the Fourth Gospel 
is a work of the second century, and assuredly not the writing of St. John, 
while two other papers on “ Codification” and * The Canadian Confede- 
racy,” though worth reading are not likely to be more attractive. There is, 
however, one very amusing piece of criticism in the number, in which 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's claims to fame are, we think, rightly estimated. 
He is surpassed by some living writer in every quality of thought or 
style which goes to the making of a novelist, but though first in nothing, 
he is a fair second in'all. And he would thus occupy a respectable place 
in literature, if he did not make himself ridiculous by inflated claims to 
the fame of a great ethical philosopher and poet. 

The Quarterly Review, April, 1865.—In a review of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s later novels and poems an estimate of his pretentions very 
different to that of The Westminster is taken by the critic. Much of 
course must be conceded to the exigencies of political friendship, but 
the writer at least need not have quoted so much. Of this at least, as 
one of his readers, we feel that we have aright to complain. Decidedly 
the best paper in the number is that on the great French printers, 
Robert and Henri Estianne, better known under the Latinized form of 
their name, but whom few will recognize disguised as Stephens. The 
other papers are all rather disappointing, especially that on “ The Galler- 
ies of the Louvre,” and in that on “ The Law of Libel” the writer contends 
for an amount of freedom for journalists which seems to be altogether 
unreasonable, or else to have entirely misapprehended the ruling of the 
Chief Justice in “ Campbell v. Spottiswoode.” The law as laid down in 
that case seems to be that a public writer is privileged, if a jury thinks 
that on due consideration of the facts a fir/v-minded man might have 
arrived at his conclusions, but not by the simple fact that he did arrive 
at his conclusions without conscious unfairness, It is this decision 
which we imagine to be struck at by Sir Coleman O'Loghlan’s Bill now 
before Parliament, which makes belief in the truth of a libel a good 
defence to an action founded on it. 

The Edinburgh Review. April, 1865.—The list of subjects in the 
Edinburgh is less inviting than in The (Quarterly, and the number does 
not prove pleasanter than it looks. The paper on “ Madame Roland ” will 
not satisfy any one who has read that which appeared a few numbers 
ago in La Revue des Deux Mondes. What provoked both articles is the 
publication of the memoirs of Madame Roland unmutilated, the new 
passages being such as are best described by saying that they resemblo 
the objectionable parts of Rousseau’s Confessions. The task of a critic 
obviously was to harmonize this new feature of the lady’s mind with her 
exemplary conduct. Though passionately attached to Buzot, and living in 
an age when conjugal fidelity was scarcely required by public opinion, 
The English writer thinks it enough to say that she imitated Rousseau, 
which merely carries the difficulty a step further back. How could a 
woman, who evidently valued purity of life imitate Rousseau in this 


matter? For the answer we must turn to the French critic, but Zhe 


the Star of India, being the only woman who wears it except the | Edinburgh reviewer gives us instead a deal of moral censure of the 
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Vreach editurs who have replaced the suppressed passages. Among the 
other papers there isa handsome recognition of the merits of Mr. 
Lecky’s Influ ace of Rationalism, and an essay full of special knowledge 
ou the Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, which was restored by 
the late Sultan with considerable taste and liberality, The rest is mainly 
“‘ padding.” 

Furioso; or, assages Srom the Life of Ludwiy von Beethoven. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—This purports to be a translation of a work by Dr. Wolf- 
ging Miiller, founded on a diary written by Professor Wegeler, an early 
friend of Bsethoven. We-can hardly suppose that this account of 
Beethoven’s youth is to be taken as history. It reads more like a 
romance founded on facts, and indeed some of our contemporaries have 
cruelly set themselves to prove that the meeting between Mozart and 
Beethoven in Vienna could not have taken place, for the simple reason 
that Mozart was at the date given somewhere else. Fact, however, or 
fiction, the narrative of interviews at which Professor Wegeler does not 
pretend to have been preseut must have been embellished. With this 
warning wo must say that our readers will find Furioso very agreeable 
reading. Beethoven's youth is in this book just what one would expect it 
to have been, and if that rather militates against the truth of the picture 
it is a proof of the painter's powers. These “passages” relate only to 
the great musician’s youth, terminating in 1791, when he removed to 
Vienna, being then twenty-one years of age, and something of their merit 
consists in this—that they give some idea of the state of society in Bonn 
and the Rhineland when it was still ruled by the ecclesiastical electors. 
Beethoven's first patron was the Elector, Archbishop of Cologne, Max 
Franz, the brother of the Emperor Joseph. Really people seem to have 
been shamefully happy in those unreformed times. 

Shakspeare’s Editors and Commentators. By the Rey. W. R. Arrow- 
smith. (J. Russell Smith.)—The moral of Mr. Arrowsmith’s pamphlet 
is, that if the editors of Shakespeare had given half the time and 
ingenuity to explaining that they have given to correcting what they 
did not understan 1, they would have been saved a deal of trouble and 
many blunders. We think most critics now agree with him. But 
though his explanations of doubtful passages are often sound and 
always ingenious, they certainly convict the poet of very great obscurity 
of diction, obscurity even greater than one finds in his contemporaries. 
We believe that he is really open to this charge, but sometimes never- 
theless the printers of the first folio are probably to blame. We do not, 
however, believe it possible to determine accurately when the fault is 
the poet’s, the editor's, or the printer's. Anyhow the text is best let 
aloue. Emendations should be confined to the notes. 

Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement. By the Rey. Fred. 
Ourkeley. (Longman and Co.)—These four essays are reprinted from 
The Dublin Revie w, and are a pleasant sketch of a movement in the Church 
which as a matter of history has a permanent interest. The writer of 
course regards it “ in the light of a marvellous attestation to the divine 
authority of Catholic truth.” It is, however, a little odd that he does not 
sev that tho present movement towards what he calls * heretical insubor- 
dination ” is as essentially the outcome of the Tractarian movement as 
the conversions to Rome of which he boasts. Whatever Tractarianism 
did for Romanism as against Anglicanism, it has done and will do far 
more, we believe, to strengthen the principle of the authority of private 
judgment in matters of faith. The battle isin reality between liberty and 
<lospotism in religion, between freedom of thought and clerical infalli- 
bility. The extravagances of the former are but waves, which cannot 
alter the constant level of the ocean. The certainty of the latter is but 
the stagnant immobility of a Dead Sea, 

The Soldier's Handbook. (C. I, Coltson.)—This very useful and 
well-timed little work is intended as a “guide to advancement and 
employment in the regular and reserve forces of the British army.” We 
wish the information here so clearly stated and well arranged could be 
spread not only throughout the ranks of every British corps, but through 
the entire range of the classes from which recruits can be obtained. 
There exists too commonly in those classes the densest ignorance of 
what are the real prospects of a healthy, active, well-behaved, fairly- 
educated youth of eighteen on entering an infantry regiment. It is 
fairly open to him, after attaining the rank of serjeant-major, to quit the 











s. 6d. a day, nea 


‘ly 50/. a year, as well 
as an annuity of 20/. One man in six can find employment with extra 
pay, and the fact that in many regiments the number of depositors jn 
the regimental savings’ bank amounts to no less than 400 proves that 


army at forty with a pension of 2 


money can be and is saved even out of a private’s pay. On disch large 
—in the very prime of life—a good character and trained habits ensure 
for him the choice of numbers of honourable and remunerative em- 
ployments. In The Soldier's Handbook full details are given respect- 
ing every grade and appointment within the reach of a private, both jn 
service in the ranks and on his discharge in the non-combatant branches 
of the service. There is also a summary of the “ Pension Regulations,” 
and no trouble has been spared to render the book really serviceable for 
the objects at which it aims. 

One Hundred Flowerets of English Verse. 
of young persons. By the Rev. C. G. Hamilton, Head Master of the 
Stockport Grammar School. (Longman and Co.)—A very well-chosen 
volume of selections, divided into four parts so as to supply progressiy: 
It is adapted, we think, for young 


With short notes for the use 


lessons in reading and recitation. 
children rather than older boys and girls, who would be iusulted 
by that appellation. 

Le Morte Arthur. Edited from the Harleian MS. 2,252 in the Brtiish 
Museum. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—This manu- 
script is unquestionably well edited, and to students of philology and de- 
votees of the cycle of legends which make up the story of Arthur and his 
knights it will prove attractive. We sincerely hope, too, that * it may 
attract a sufficient number of readers to pay the cost of printing it,” 
but we scarcely expect that it will attract more. The public admires 
Mr. Tennyson's Ldyl/s of the King. And it has become the fashion to 
write in terms of admiration about Sir Thomas Malory’s compilation, 
but in private life the enthusiastic critic frequently confesses that for his 
part he could not get through it. But people can scarcely be expected, 
even with the aid of Mr. Furnivall’s capital glossary, to pound through 
3,969 lines like the following :— 

“ Lordingis, thet ar leff And dere, 

lystenyth, and I shalle you telle, 

By olde dayes what aunturs were 

Amonge oure eldris that by-felle.” 
Their literary merit is not sufficient to recompense one for the trouble. 
In fact the legends of Arthur seem to be pretty.well worked out, and 
we cannot help wishing that men like Mr. Furnivall would go a little 
further afield. Isaac Disraeli in his Amenities of Literature speaks 
with admiration of the manuscript copy of The Romance of Alexande 
the Great in the Bodleian, and our older writers, Sir John Mande- 
ville, for instance, are full of allusions to it. Why does not some 
one do for this—which has never been printed—what Sir Thomas 
Malory did for the romance of King Arthur? Is there even a 
printed edition of the legends of Charlemagne and his Peers? Mr. 
Furnivall’s work is well done, but it might, we think, have been better 
bestowed. There is an interesting comparison of the legend of Arthur 
as it appears in Sir T. Malory’s work and in Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
the pen of the late Herbert Coleridge, prefixed to this poem. 

Donnington Hall. By the Rev. F. Talbot O'Donoghue, B.A. (Saun- 
ders, Otley, and Co.)—A curious novel in one volume,—curious because 
the female characters are all better developed than the male—Lady 
de Marbury than her son Sir John, and Mrs. Hutton than her husband 
the rector. The writer must haye had great experience at tea-parties. 
The power of drawing character is not, however, great, and the story 
is too much devoted to puffing Anglicanism at the expense of Romenism 
on the one hand and the Evangelical party on the other—clerical squab- 
bles for which the world cares much less than the author seems to 
imagine. Besides, the incidents are extravagant. An English clergy- 
man who has joined the Roman Church passing himself off as an 
Evangelical, and doing duty at a chapel of ease, in order to facilitate 
Romanist conversions by the baduess of his Protestant arguments and 
the virulence of his Evangelical bigotry, is really too strong a dose. The 
hero gets into Parliament as a Young Englander, which Mr. O'Donoghue 
defines as “ High-Church Chartism,” a new vem of the perfect bliss in 
which a hero closes his fictitious existence. 











sSILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 


Authorised Capital, £4,000,000, in 200,000 Shares of £20 
Old Broad street, L mdon. 


each 
4 ° Edward Warner, Ksq., M.P., 


Henry dl l, Esq. ,J.P., Russell square, London. 
Joseph Mackrill Smith, Esq. (J. Mackrill Suith and Co.), | 1, was also proposed, seconded, and earried unanimousl;, 


pe CREDIT FONCIER and MO.- | Charles &. Newbon, E-q, London 
I 


That the Balance-sheet and Report be, and are herevy 
approved, confirmed, and adopte I. 


That the bist thanks of this Meeting are due, and are 
London, hereby given, to the Governor, Deputy Governors, and 


Capital subscribed, £2,900,000, in 100,000 Shares of £20 ; 
I John Westmorland, Esq., (Director of the Royal Iusur- | pjrectors, for the care and attention they have given to 


each, 
Capital paid-up......e6. + -.£500,000 ance Company), London. 
Reserve Fund ......... » » £200,000 


JIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. J AME SsTuU ART WORTLEY, Gover- 
hor, 


James Levick, Es in Ireland. 


, Merchant, King’s Arms 





Albert Grant, sq., Managing Director. 
Dividend Re = Fund ...... £70,000 Bankeks. 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

The National Bank, London, 


Deputy | The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and pany. 


the interests of the Shareholders, and for the extremely 

satisfactory results which have arisen therefrom. 

It was also proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, 
Tat the cordial thanks of this meeting are due, and 

are hereby offered, to Albert Grant, I¢s7., the Managing 

Dublin, and its Branches | Pjrector, for the talent and untiring energy displaye!l 

by him in the administration of the affairs of the Com- 






yerd, . ; 
James Nugen’ Danie!l, Fsq., Chairman of the Gover- Manchester. It was further proposed, seconded, and carried unani- 
Alliance Bank (Limited), ) hors. SoLicrrors.—Messrs. Newbon, E vans, and Co., Nicholas | mously, 
James Chills, Esq., London. lane, E.C. That the thanks of wird Meeting be given 
Secretary —Alfred Lowe, Esq. Lowe, Esq., Secretary, for his unvai 





Alexander Dunbur, | 
Charis Mis, Esq, 11 





.. Old Broad Street, London. 





Orrices. -17 and 18 





attention, and to bim and A othe: 


Cornhill, London. i 
pany for their indusiry aud zeal during tue past half 








and Co.), CREDIT 
The Hon, T. C. Haliburton, M.P., Chairman of the 
Canida Agency Association, London. 


Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, | —>> 
Lon tin. : : TH 


Wm. Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and | pany, held this day (Thursday), 


Bevan), Director of t p on Thames and Mersey Inswrance o'clock p.m, 


Company The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, 





Jichard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and Governor, in the Chair, 


Co.), London, 


MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
At a MEETING of the Shareholders of this Com- 


it was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, 


FONCIER and | year. 


3y Order of the Court of Directors. 
rUART WORTLEY, Governocz. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London 20th April, 1365. 
Copies of the Balance-sheet and Report may be had 
on application at the Offices. 





20th April, 1365, at One 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
a ree 
sohert Hardwicke—Letters Patent for Inventions, by 
m.- rick Edw ards: Optical Defects of the Kye, by J. Z 
Laurence. hae Jock 
Simpk nd Marshall — George Jack 
togioal Key > Ancient aud Modern History, 
wgner. 
Will and oaty—18 J. 
Fchard Bentley—Our lie ] 
3 Mit heli—Armour for Ships and Forts, 
Chalmer:. 
J. H. and J. Parke 
hure!. , a 
. E. Moxon and Co.—Aice's 
Willian P. Nimmo—Picture 


son; a Chrono- 
by O. H. 


ae n in Council, by J. F. Boyes. 
jarlie, by Vere Haldane. 
by James 


r—\ Short History of the English 


Poems. 
3 of the Periods, by Dr. 


ieckering—Parthenia, by Edward Booker. 
“9 | Co—A Digest of Moohummudan 


Sm Be. 
: N. B. ¥. Baillie. 
Sas, ae Soldiers’ Handbook and Guide to 


Promotion in the British Army. 











oO 


LOANS on DEBENTURE. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are prepared to receive money to 
falling due. 


replace Loans 
a to be made to 


plications 
a came J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, 20th of April, 1365. 
epee io oor 


Ho £ and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, F.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Lite Departments. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY Rovat CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








At LIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Head Office—1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 


Subscribed Capital..-.......-...00 £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .......... cocece £550,000 
Invested Funds, upwards of.... £1,500,000 





Annual Income, upwards of...... + £270,000 
Fire Business at home and abroad. 

New Life Prospectus with variety of Tables. 
Agencies in almost every town of the United Kingdom. 
I. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 

D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 











mrHE ESTATES BANK (LIMITED).— 

The Directors are now prepared to allot the re- 
mainder of the THIRD issue of SHARES at TEN 
Shillings per Share Premium. At the Annual Meeting 
onthe lst of March a Dividend of 7} per cent. was de 
clared, a Reserve Fund of £2,000 was created, and 20 
per cent. of the Preliminary Expenses was written off. 
res to be sent in, on or before the Ist of May, 


JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 


Offices—156 Strand, London, W.C., and 6 D’Olier street, 
Dublin. 


pSspon and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
aud LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Fire Capital, £1,000,00 .—Life Capital, £100,000. 
London—73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
Liverpoo!—Brown’s Buildings, Exchange. 

With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 
Chairman—F, W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of 
the National Diseount Company). 

At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April 
at Liverpool, it was stated, asthe 

RESULT of Operations for the year 18/4, that the— 
FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ............ £108,597 


Being an INCREASE over previous year of .. 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to — 67,065 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, 

were effected for .......... ee -sccccccesccce 94,099 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS..,...... 00+ 9,697 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


70 LOMBARD SIREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 





Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Esq., y 
D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Es 
James A. Gordon, John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
_M.D., F.R.S. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins,jun., Esq. | Matthew Whiting Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esq, M.P. | Ksq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
_ Rates without Protits. 

Also—Loans, in sums of not less than £500, in con- 
nection with Life Assurance upon Approved Security. 
At the last Division of Profits the Bonus varied from 

8 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
_ For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


sq. 
William James Lancaster, 
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T= LUCKIMPORE TEA COMPANY 

of ASSAM (Limited). 

To be incorporated under tho Joint-stock Companies’ 
Act of 1362, by which each Shareholder’s liability is 
limited to the amount unpaid on his Shares. 

Capital, £150,000 in 15,000 shares of £10 each, 


Power is reserved for the Company by special resolution 

to increase the Capital. 

A Minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. re annum, payable 
in January and July, is guaranteed by the vendors on 
the amount paid up during the current and three fol- 
lowing years. 

Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £1 per Share on 

allotment. 

No call to exceed £1 per Share, or to be made at a less 
interval than three months from a previous call. 
Should no allotment be made to an applicant his de- 
posit will be returned in full. 

Dinecrors. 

Lieut.-General Sir RICHARD BIRCH, K.C.B., late 

Military Secretary to the Government of Ludia, Chair- 


man. 

William Clode Bradden, Esq., 3 Kast India avenue, 
formerly of Calcutta. 

Robert G. Lancaster, Esq., 86 Wimpole street, Cavendish 
square, formerly Manager of the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Calcutta. 

Charles F. |Weber, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange buildings, 
Proprietor of the Alleepore Tea Estate, Cachar. 

* George Williamson, Esq., formerly Chief Manager of 
the Assam and Jorehaut Tea Companies’ Plautations 
in India. 

* James H. Williamson, Esq., late Director of the 
Bishnauth Tea Company, Calcutta. 

* These gentlemen joined the Board after the con- 
tracts of sale were signed. 

Bankers.—The Agra and Masterman'’s Bank, Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Courtenay and Croome, 9 Grace- 
chuch street, London. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Alison and (WVaddel!, 14 Walbrook, | 
Public Accountants. 

Broker.—John Inchbald, Esq. 2 Copthall court, and 
Stock Exchange, London. 

Secretary (pro tem.) —J. C. Gray. 
Offices—No 17 Gresham House, Old Broad street, 
London. 








This Company has been formed for the purchase and 
cultivation of one or more tea estates in Assam, and the 
Directors have entered into provisional coutracts for the 
acquisition of two valuable groups of plantations, 
Situated chiefly in the district of Luckimpore, in that 

ed the property of the Messrs. Williamson and 

yell. 

The estates comprise 11,000 acres of land, of which 
1,250 are under cultivation. The price is £112,000, pay- 
able by instalments extending to lst January, 1870. The 
vendors take shares to the extent of one-fourth of the 
purchase. 

A minimum dividend of 10 per cent. for the current 
and three following years is guaranteed, 

The Compauy will take immediate possession, and be 
entitled to the crop of the present year. 

No promotion mouey will be paid, aud the estates are 
made over by direct purchas: between the owners anl 
the Company, without any intermediate agency. 

Fa!l Prospectuses, with map, may be obtainedeof the 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the offices of 
the Company, where a copy of the Articles of Associa- 
tion and of the Agreements for Purchase may be in- 
spected. 


OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—61 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Caleutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its branches and ageneies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in traus- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. 1t undertakes their safe 
custo.ly and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 


ascertained on inquiry. 
Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

[" PORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER | 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, | 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by | 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for | 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of | 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, | 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his bame as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con: | 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- | 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Graceciurch street, London, 


pp THE SPRING MANY SUFFER 
from SCORBUTIC AFFECTIONS; and if any 
other disease be hid in the system it will be sure to show 
itself at this seasun. No medicine can be used with more 
pertect confidence than PARK’s LIFE PILLS. ‘They 
clear from the body all that is hurtful, and produce 
health aud comfurt.—May be had of any Chemist. 


























iP 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronize 1 on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1564 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of ean be at once returned, Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Seythe at Aalf the expense, aud it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

fPUE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. Constituted by Special Acts of 
Parliament. Established 1825. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and 

QU EENSBERRY. 
Deputy Governor—The Right Hon the Earl of ROS8S- 
Approaching Division of Profits. 

The seventh division of protits is appointed to be 
made on Lith November, 1365, anil all policies now 
effected will participate. 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since Lith 
November, 1360. 

A policy effecte] now will not only participate in this 
division, but will secure one year’s adJitioual bonus at 
all future divisions over later p licies. 

The Standard is one of the largest an 1 most successful 
of the Life Assurance Iustitutions of Great Britain. 
Its income is above £400,000 per annum, aad its invested 
funds exceed £2,500,000*sterling. 

Chairman of the Loudon Board —The Right Hou. Lord 
ELCHO, M.P. 





Oroinary Direcrors. 
Charles Hemery, Isq., 28 Threaineedle street. 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. G. Tulloch. 
Alex. Gillespie, E-sq., Lime street. 
Lestock Robt. Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourue terrace, 
J. Scott, Ksq., 4 Hyde park street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21 Sussex place, Regent's park, 
T. H. Brooking, tsq., New Broad street 
Manager—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E, 
Resident Seeretary—H. Jones Williams. 
Solicitors —Messrs. Minet and Smith. 
London—82 King William street, 1.0. 
Ediaburgh—3 George street (Head office). 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville stree'. 
Glasgow—L0s St. Vincent street. 
Information can be obtained at the Company's offices, 
or from the agents in the principal towns of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Pexrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcray aud Sons, London, &o., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for admiuisteriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and lus, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23.64 and 4s, 6d, each. 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin, It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and reuders the skim soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s. 6, and 5s. Gd. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfawers, *,* Ask for “ RUW- 
LAND» KALYDOR.” 


I OLLOWAY’S — PILLS.—Luportant 

to the Sick —Though the mind be dowucast and 
the body enfeebled by continued indisposition, the sufferer 
should at this season mike a last effurt to regain healia 


| by taking Holloway's purifying Pills, which, by cleaus- 


| 


| 


| mischief aud expel the seeds of most diseases. 


ing the blood, will search out the hiddea cause r 

No 
invalid is too much reduced to undergo this very gentle 
treaument with safety and advautage, neither youth 
nor old age need fear any injury to the system from are- 
gulated course of these Pills. They are infallible in 
stomach complaints, bilious affections, sickness, wantof 
appetite, disordered bowels, constipation, and the annoy - 
auces which spring from derangemeut of the digestive 
aud assimilating organs, 
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: ‘PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize MEpAtL at the Great Exarsirioy, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 


WARRANTED 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
SION PAINT. WALTER CARSON and SONS, of 
9 Great Winchester street, beg respectfully to notify that 
they have removed their principal Office to their Ware- 
house in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, F.C., 
and have discontinued their West-Enud Office, $1 St. 
James's street, S.W.. March 1, 1865. _ : 
ARSONS ANTI -CORROSION 
PAINT, specially manufactured fur out-door work. 
is the best and cheapest. All colows. Is simple in 
application, so that any person can use it. Full instrue- 
tions given. Established 70 yerrs. ; 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT is twice as durable as genuine white-lead. 
See testimonials, 
Cc ARSONS’ AN TI-CORROSION 
PAINT. 3cwt. carriage free to any stationin Eng- 
laud and Wales, and most Seaports of the United 
Kingdom. (See List.) No Agents. occa 
C ARSONS’ AN TI-CORROSION 


PAINT Patterns, Prices, and Testimonials sent 














POST FREF. ne 
C ARSONS’ AN TI-CORROSION 


ae PAINT forall OUT-DOOR WORK. 
C ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
VU PAINT for WOOD WORK. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PA INT for IRON WOR K. Ne ae 
Hg pte ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for POROUS BRICKS effectually resists 
weather and excludes damp. 3 ewt. carriage free to 
most parts of the United Kingdom. i 
CG 458088 ANTI-CORROSION 
M__ PAINT for FRONTS of HOUSES. 
(4 ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
(4 RSONS' ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for CONSERVATORIES. 














C ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 

Xv PAINT for GREENHOUSES, 

(ARsoNs' ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for HOTHOUSES. 


CO ARSON’S AN TI-CORROSION 
| PAINT used by nearly all the eminent Horticul- 
turists, the Nobility and Gentry, for their Gardens. 
C4 tSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT lasts twice us long as any other; estab- 
lished 7) years; is only half the expense in application ; 
18 the most effectual in resisting weather, and will keep 
jor years in a dry place. All orders to be sent direct to 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Ludgute Hill, B.C., 
__ Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
f}Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminen: 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and co., Glasgow and London, 


z*s 








R E ’ 4 yy 
Xv DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
as superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, Sutlolk lane, London, E.C., aud 
Hull. 
( YANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
/ Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or scraping re- 
quired. Patented. FIELDS’ impioved patent, hard, 
snuffess, Chamber Candle is self-titting, clean, safe, 
economical, and buins to the end. Sold everywhere by 
Grocers and Oilmen; wholesale aud for export, at the 
Works, 

J. C, ond J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Also, 
Fields’ celebiated United Service Soap Jablets, and 
Patent Paraftine Candics, as supplied to Her Majesty's 
Sovernment, 








“The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
I EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 


COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, fur the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room Farniture sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 167, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W. 

((BLoRC DYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 
graciously favoured J. 1. DAVENPORT with the 
following:—Extract of a despatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1ls64:— 
“The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CHLoropyNe, aud witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 
seVeral lives.” 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


COUGHS, 
NKURALGLA, 
SPASMS, &c. 

CAUTION.—“ IN CHANCERY.”"—CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Hminent 
hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
—See Times, July 15, 1864. The public therefore are 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. No home sbould be 
without it. Soldin boitles, 2+. dd. aud 4s. Gd. Seut free 
on receipt of stamps, by J. I. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 
Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, noue genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. COLtis Browne's CHLORODYNE”™ on the 
Government stamp. 

The PHOS?PHORIZED NERVINE TONIC. 
Te NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 

TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, 
IRON, &e., containing all the Essential Constituents of 
the Blood, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Great philo- 
sophical and chemical research has led to the discovery 
of this iuvaluable remedy in its present perfect state, 
agreeable to the palate aud innocent ia its action, still 
preserVing its wonderful properties, affording immediate 
relief, and permanently curing all who suifer from 
WASTING and WITHERING of the NERVOUS aad 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and partial prostration, 
and every other exhaustive derangement of the system. 
It regeverates all the importantelemenuts of the human 
frame. “As phosphorus in a stute of nature illumines 
the darkness, sv the exhausted frame revives when 
impregnated with its electrical properties.” 

Prices, Ils. per botue, or four Ils. bottles iu one, 
33s.; and in cases containing three 353. bottles, £5, 
which saves £1 12s., packed securely, aud seut to all 
parts of the world. 

Lonvon AGENTS :—Cleaver, 63 Oxford street ; Hooper, 
43 Kivg William street, Londou Bridge; Prout, 229 
Strand. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT. 

\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 80 much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, aud may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seut to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lés., 21z., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. éd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 52s. Gd.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post office orders to be made payable to Jou 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

z NEW PATENT 

{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
dc. They are porous, ligt iu texture, aud iuexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 

4s. Gd., 7s. Gd., 10s.,and lés. each; postage, id. 

JVUHN WHITE, Manuwacturer, 

223 Piccadilly, Loudon. 


neuittianstieees 
TONIC BITTERS, 


ATERS' QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants Cc 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen, — 
Manufactured by WATERS and WIL 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. enn, S Mar- 
Wholesale Agents, F. LEWIS and co., Weenies 


- TIC wiitc: = 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y 
LX COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or wh Ie, 
<< 4 on he ee ig street, Haymarket.—Obscrre 
the red sewl, pink label, and cork branded “ Kj ahan’, 
LL Whisky.” —— 


x a ae 

AU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gull. (introduced by us in 

1851), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. 

In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s.. 

railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtain 4 

— of HENRY 1 fT ani Co., Old Furnival's Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. £ i 

seas: if Stablished 


DARTRIDGE and COZENS 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, . 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 205, 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. . 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-ottive Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stampin 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Ad iress Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 














The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
L confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. ‘They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold iu bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and Ls. 
each, in every town in the kingdoza. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask for ‘“‘ NORTON'S PILLS,’ 
and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various imita- 
tious. 





mM 9 

NEW FOOD for INFANTS.—The best 
L form of Baron Liebig's Food, specially prepared 
by SAVORY and MOORE, Chemists to the Queen, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, &c. Surpasses all other substi- 
tutes for the natural food of infauts. Readily prepared 
for use without boiling or sttaining.—Savory and Moore, 
New Bond street : Fortnum, Maso”, and Co., Piccadilly, 
London. In tins, ls. 1s. 6d., and 2s. each, Wholesale, 
Crosse and Blackwell, Soho square; and Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon street, 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), “ee 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. ae - 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 
Loudon: 27 HakLex.srrext, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EstaBLISHMENT :—t4 (late 36) Lub@atE HILL 
(our doors from the Railway Bridge). i 
Country Establishments:—134 Duke sTREET, Liver> 
pool; 65 New STREET, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarautee every case they under- 
take. 


TEETH and PAINLE3S DENTISTRY, 

hf Bases. LEWIN MOSELY and 
4) SONS, 30 Beruers street, Oxford street, and 148 
Strand (opposite Chariug Cross Railway Station), 
solicit attention to their method of supplying Ar 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN LISERY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more ustacal, co afort~ 
able, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to tit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sette 
5, 7, 19, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the elficacy, 
utility, aud success of this system vide Lael, 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





x 
APR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced al 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARLI FICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
Chey so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisued from the originals by the closestobserver, 
they will never change coluur or decay, aud will be foun 
superior toany teeth ever before used. Luis method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful _ 
tiun,aud will supportand preserve teeth Luatare loose, an 
is guaranteed ww 
Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and useful 
uiasticalion, 
62 Fleet street.—At homefro'a 1) till 5. 











restore arliculatiou aud masticalion. 
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SPECTATOR. 





April 22, 1865.] 
! 
Pp GEOLOGY. — KING’S 


,.EGE, LONDON. — PROFESSOR , Tk N- 
ert ein commence « COURSE of LECT RES 
AP RIDAY MORNING, APRIL 28th, at 9 oclock, 
oad > special reference to the application of GEOL GY 
having SEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and | 
to RICULTURE. The Lectures will be continued on ! 
4 succeeding Wedn 
hour. Fee, £1 ils. 6d. 


esday and Friday at the same | 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
oe _ 
UBLIN : 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 


Inde Special Patronage of Her MAJESTY the 
Under the Speci QUEEN. 
THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE OPENED 
oN 
TUESDA yy. Orn OF MAY. 

BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS : 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


. ; bserved on this occasion 
State Ceremonial to be o ; 
iyootode a Grand Musical Performance», with a Band 






INTERNATIONAL, 
| 


| We are acquainted with. "—Reader. 


| tent 


| 


will in ’ 
Y sof a Thousand Performers. 

a caine Opening Day Season Ticket holders only can | 

itted. 

oo ‘Tickets on sale at the office, 112 Grafton 

street, Dublin. : 
Lady's or Gentleman's Ticket ..cccce. 48 3 0 
Child's under 12 Years ....+. ee 

HENRY PARKINSON, Comp'roller. 


10th April, 1865. 
ents for Return and Excursion Tickets on 
afin tae to the Exhibition, at Reduced Rates, 
are in progress. 
GOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATEI 
kK COLOURS.—The SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL EX 
HIBITION will OPEN at their Gallery, 5 7?) 


East, on MONDAY NEXT. Admittance le. Cita 
6d. GEORGE A, FRIPP, Secretary. 


PRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 

MALL—The TWIt LETH ANNUAL EXUIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributioys of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN. <Ad- 
Catalogue, 6d. 


4 


» 
‘ 


ivy | 








mission, 18, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE NEW 

J SEASON PROGRAMME ani the NEWGUINEA 
SEASON TICKET and Sets of Salls for OPERA 
CONCERTS now ready at 2 Exeter Hall, and at the 


Palace. 
pS 
REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.— 
STALL TICKETS will be on issne at the 
CRYSTAL PALACF, and at 2 Exeter Hall, from 10 
o'clock on Monday next. 

The alterations inthe corner Galleries were completed 
and tested on Good Friday with the most satisfactory 
results. Hundreds of add tional excellent seats are now 
at disposal. The side Galleries and the front rows of 
raised seats S and SS will also be on issue on Monday. 
Sets Two and a Half Guineas. Single Tickets One Giiner, 

REHEARSAL..—tTickets for the Great Full Rehearsal 
on Friday, 25rd June, will be ready at the same time. 

A limited number of Admission ‘Tickets for the 
Rehearsal will be issued at Five Shillings. When these 
are sold, the price of Tickets will be raised to 7s. 6d., or 
by payment on the day, 10s. 6¢. 

Centre Blocks of Reserved Seats C and CC, and G 
and GG, will be issued at 5s. each for this day. The 
seats in these blocks will be arranged the same as on the 
Three Festival days. Early application for them is 
essential. 

Full particulars of Excursion trains from distant parts, 
including admission to this Great Rehearsal, will be 
duly announced. 

Cheques and Pvst-office orders payable to George 
Grove. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
—Managers, Messrs. E. FALCONER and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. 
Triumphant and unprecedented success of the produe- 
tion of Milton's Mask of “ Comus.”"—Vide Public Press 
To-morrow, Wednesday, and Friday, Sir E. Lytton 
Bulwer's play of RICHELIEU. Curdinal Richelieu, Mr, 
Phelps. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Shakes- 
peare's Play of HENRY the EIGHTIL Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mr. Phe!ps. Concluding with, each evening, Miltou’s 
Mask cf COMUS. All the vast and complete stage 
appliances and art resources of the theatre will be called 
into requisition to render this presentation a voble revi- 
val of a beautiful English classic, and altogether in 
keeping with the poetical loveliness and excellence of 
the conception and the great fame of the author of 
“Paradis: 1.0 t.” The sceuical and spectacular effects 
Will be designed and painted by Mr. William Beverley, 








| Stoves, Fenders, 


| place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


| Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s 





and will consist of the Depths of a Wild Wood, the 
Tangled Brake, the Hall of Revelry in the Kuchanter’s 
Palae*, and its mystical change to the Water Nymphs’ 
Retreat, and Sabrina’s Translucent Home. The generr| 
action of the Mask will be directed by Mr. R tert Roxby. 
The cast of the characters will include some of the 
principal members of the company, of whota at present 
may be named Mr. Walter Lacy and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. To give due effect to the lyrical aud musical 
Portions of the Mask, engagements have been formed 


with Mr, Wilbye Cooper, Mr. H. Drayton, Miss Poole, | QF a 
|} KI SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance by 


and Miss Augusta Thompson (of the Conservatsire, 
Paris, an] Bouffes Parisiennes), who will be supporied 
by a choir of fifty voices and an incieased orchestra, 
to be conducted by Mr. Barnard. Harp aceompaniments 
arranged and performed by Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 


The masks and decorative furniture and symbols wiii be | 
desigued from classical authorities by Mr. R. W. Keene, | 


The Bacchanalian dances and revel rout will be arranged 
aud directed by Mr. Cormack. 
ra-teristic dresses, from designs by Mr. R. W. Keene, will 
be supplied by Mr, S. May aud Mrs. Lawler. Machinist, 
Mr. Tucker; Property Maker, Mr Neediiam.—Doors 
open at half-past six, the performances to commence 
al seven, Box office open from ten till five daily. 
Notice.—In accordance with the promise made in the 


The beautiful and cha- | 


Prospectus issued at the commencement of the season, | 
anew and original Play in five acts, by Mr. Edmund | 


Faleoner, will be produced, entitled LOVE'S ORDEAL ; 
or, the Old and New Régime. 


yard, Loudon. 
i 


| an mdispensable luxury in every drawing room. 


CHARLES FELIX. 
Now realy, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. pos’ 8vo., 


SHE -HILL MYSTERY. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
NGLISIL DICTIONARY.—A New | 
4 and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English | 
Language, @3s spoken and written, containing above | NOTTING-HILL 
10)),000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. | | Compiled by Cuartes Fevtix, Author of “ Velvet 
| ¥ M. 4 ‘iL * Bk , Minh P 

by Hyper S arkr, D.C.L., Author of an “English | Lawn,” &e. 
Giammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3« 64. ; cloth - Sanune : - 
Seana, an Gk shalt seam, GL: pg Grammer, | Tondon : SAUNDERS, Orey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
cloth boads, 5s. 6d. ; ha'i-moroceo, 63.; Grammar separ: | 
rately, price 1s. | 
“In cheapness, portability, and fullness of useful | 
matt-r, it far surpasses any other work of the kind that | 















NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ST. 
KNIGHUTON'S KEIVE.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8yo., 


Os, tid. 


ONNINGTON HALL. A Novel. By 


| the Rev. F. Tacnor O'Doxocuve, B.A., Author 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- RO hyp costoip-ene per 

TURE.—WILLIAM S$. BURTON'S STOCK on London: Sacnpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
SHOW of TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and — 
CHILDREN'S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
or modera‘eness of pieces. He also supplies | 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed | 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, titte | w 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. 


Lendon: Virrvk Beornens and Co. 1 Amen corner. 


NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
UBREY COURT. A Novel. By 
Frank Lyriewp. 


h doveta'l joints and | 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


Ornamental Iron and 


. to £25. 
Cloth, 24. 6d. 





‘ —— 8 of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 

ancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on MANUAI f BRITISH l 

show. These are made by WILLIE: Ss) BURTON / siAs é so , anc 
: ar Snell A AMS. BURTON, | {A POREIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin and 


at his Manufactory, 81 Newman street, and every article 

is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 

4s. the set of five pieces. . 

\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER by appolut- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 


English names of those likely to come before the Botani- 
cal Student, with other useiul information. By Leo. H. 
GRIN DON. 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 


LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards mene. Ry Leo H. Grinxpox. 
6 trations af : ae oan uall as . y Le . N. 

al a a ae ne ns a, = * St 4 The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
ee “teeth aatle, Nickel Silver, ane | Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 


Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Marble Chimneypiece-, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
lurnery, lron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bad-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 


Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d, 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ** Temple Bur,” “ Once a Week,” 
“Chambers’s Journal,” &e. By Lewts Houou, M.A, 
With Two Iiustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





THEESHER'S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Turesuer 
and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


(THRESHE WS FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by TuResHer and GLeNnny, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


((HARDELENS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


Demy ito. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ue PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
according to MM, D’Arpeutigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
aud hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Rictaro Beamisu, F.RS., &e., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Granel.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Tce QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIV., is published This Day. 
Contents. 











1. Galler‘es of the Louvre. ; 
. ‘Re — 2. The Great Printers, Stephens, 
( SLE R S Cc RYSTAL GLASS 3. Sir FE. Bulwer Lytton: Novelist aud Poet. 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for i. Education in France. 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 5. Our Guns and Ships. 
6. Christianizing of London. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lbs. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly e 
LONDON—Slow-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 


| BLE 


7. Libel and Freedom of the Press. 
. Clerical Subscription, 
%. Vambéry's Lravels in Turkistan. 
10. Lord Russell and the British Constitution. 
Joun Munngay, Albemarle street. 


Le 


xecuted. 
Fi On Friday, the 23th inst., One Shilling (No. 65). 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MAY. With Ilustrations by Geoucr H. Taos 
aud Geonce Du MAURER. 
ConTenTs, 
(With an Illustration.) 
Book the Third—coutinued. 
Chapter V.—Mother Oldshaw on her Guard. 
Vi—Midwinter in Disyuise. 
» VIL—The Piot Thickens. 
Machinery and the Passions. 
The Economics of Country Life, 
Chapter [L—Initial. 

11.—Tue Stable aud the Horse of all Work, 
» 4JIL—the Farm. 
Wives and Daughters. An Lvery-day Story. (With an 

Illustration.) 
Chapter XXVIL—Father and Sous. 
XXVIIL—Rivalry. * 
” XXIX.—Bash-tighting. 
| Plazue and Pestilence. 
| The Euglish Drama duriug the Reigns of Elizabeth and 

James 
Modern Falconry. 
The Syrian Flute. 
| He:vines and their Grandmothers. 
| Surrn, Evour, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
| 
| 


GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELLERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alded FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—l47 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 


INDIA, 

BS" CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 

Shapes consiautly on view for selection and immediate 

delivery. Easy ciairs made to any shape on approval. 

At T. HL FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 

34 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 


sent post free 
E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SON3.—Owing to the jnocreasing 
demand for these gools, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additions! space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmaush p 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 


Armadale. 


” 


















LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL ant 
ve OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointme.ats— 
| Latest Lufurmation regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Pablished four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India 
Subscription 24s. per auuum, payable in advauce ; speci- 


DELICATE, and WHITE 


using the Celebrated UNILED SERVICK SOAP TAL- 
LE?s, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of | men copy, 6d. 
your Chemist, Grover, or Chandler. London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT | ~~ ore . 
CONSUMPTION ure veoh LCi ALLY Ct RED by [)XXZFoRv’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 
KEATING'S COUGH 1.02Z:NGES, | --The medical profession for thirty years have 
Which are daily recommended by the faculty—Testi- | approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
monials from the most emineut of whom may be in- | remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
specied—as the most eifectua!, sate, speely, and con- | kind, and as a mild aperieut it is especially adapted for 
veuient remedy for Cough and all Disorders of the | ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. | and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Loudon, 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and tims, 2s. 9d., ds. 6d, and aud sold throughout the world by all respectaple ches 
11s. each, by T. Kearino, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churche | mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. on each botue and red label over the cork. 
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Ready this day, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 600, price 16s. 


TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN: | 


Being a Description of the LANDSCAPE, CLIMATE, DOMESTIC LIFE, | 
FORESTS, MINES, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, and FAUNA of 
: SCANDINAVIA. 
By “ AN OLD BUSHMAN,” 


Author of “A Spring and Summer in Lapland,” &c. 





London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 3 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 
THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: 
A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY, 


Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “Ravenshoe,” &e. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 











IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from The Pall Mall Gazette.) 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
now established in nearly every Town and Village in the Kingdom. 




















Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and | 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 





Prospectuses, postage free, on application. | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. New Oxford Street, London. 


- THE NEW NOVELS. THE POPULAR NOVELS. | 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady|spconpD EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 


OF OK 7 aw 
sen Seohssncagasongiatina ag By the Author of * Wylder'’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 
LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the stein ee 
Author of “ John and I,” ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. From the Times.—** There is —_ ely any a 
‘ , modera novel-writing we strik © more w a 
“ A really good and pleasunt novel. Itis a charming | Mine Cistuined thin the character of Uncle Silas. = 
story. "—-Oteerver. Shakespeare's fumous line, ‘Macbeth hath murdered 
The CURATE of SADBROOKE. |‘l!e*r,’ might be altered for the occasion, for certainly 
** At least not rotting Like a weed * Uucle Silas’ Las murdered sleep in Many a past night 
1 So sip. shaping metic. aud is likely to murder itin manya night to come. We 
cordially recommend this remarkable novel.” 


tut having sown so:ne generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought ani deed."’ 
—Tennyson. | UL ATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 
° of * A Woman against the World.” Inu 3 vols. post 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the F 3 ol 
Author of “ High Chureh,” “ Owen,” &e. 3 vols. ovo COn the 27th inst. 


“This novel is equal to any by the saine author. It OUR CHARLIE. By Vere Haldane. 


is cleverly told and very original.”"—Athenwum. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the/LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e. 1 vol. 2 vols. post Svo. | 
“A more charming story has rarely been written." — ‘‘A charming tale, in which we never lose our in- 
Times. terest even fora moment. The figure of Miss Delvinge 
. is beautifully drawn and coloured. The author has a 
BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh. kuack for the description of female characters, which 
“A very interesting story.”—/ost. leaves theereader impressed in a very uncommon man- 
ner with their beauty and tenderness and innocence. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the | We are glad to meet with this author in the fields of 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. literature.” (Daily News 
Just ready. 
ee" ' ODD NEIGHBOURS. By the Author 
Horst and Brackett, 15 Great Marlborough street. of * Lord Lynn's Wife.” [a 8 vols. | 
BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vo!l.43.| LOVE’S CONFLICr. By Florence 
Now ready, 1,100 pages, price £1 10s. i = a : enghtee = the late Captain Marryat, 
en 7p HRY 3 - iN. n 3 vols. post 8yo. | 
GENERAL INDEX (Chronologic ally | * [tis very rarely we light upon a work of fiction so 
a and Alphabetically arranged) to all the DOCU- | jikely to fascinate and fix the reader's atteution as ‘ Love's 
MENTS contained in the BRITISH and FOREIGN Contiict.’ itis very powerfully written, inteuse through- 
ST AT ii PAPERS. Vols. 1 to 42, from 1: 3 to 1853, by | out with earnest purpose, aud cleverly artistic in outline 
Epw ARD HER} SLET, Librarian and Keeper of the | and detail,—both of which are sketched and filled up by 
Papers, Foreign Office. the skilful hand of one who has studied life in all its | 
WILLIAM Ripveway, Piccadilly, and all booksellers. veried shades."—Court Circular. | 
N.B.—The subsequent volumes are in active prepara- Ricnarp Benrey, New Burlington street. | 
tion, and the work will shortly be brought down to the 
latest date. 

















The PATENT QUESTION. 
i" Now ready, in demy 8vo., price 5s. 

Now ready, price 1s N LETUERS-PATENT for INVEN- | 
HE APPROACHING DISSOLU- ( TIONS. By fReperick Epwarps,Jun., Author of 


TION: or SUPPORT the GOVERNMENT, ad. | “Our Domestic Fire-} laces" and “ A ‘Treatise on Smoky 


dressed to Electors, By A NON ELECTOR. Chimneys 
WititAm Rivewsy, 109 Piccadilly, aud all Booksellers, 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


= 


| selection iu London may be 


| logues of new and secoud-hand books, with prices toe 


Immediately, in 4to., an Illustrated and E, 
Edition of — maleaged 


WEBSTER'S 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Revised by C. A. GOODRICH, D.D., Lh. r 
PORTER, D.D., Professors in Yale rt la * 

In announcing an entirely new and revise; i 
this Dictionary, the proprietors desire rape emer ~ 
to its peculiar features, and to point out those iaeeeee. 
ments which render it the most complete and best 
Dictionary for constant use that has yet been issued. 

1. Fulness and Completeness.—The number of words 
is about 114,000, being more by 10,000 than those in an 
other dictiouary. : y 

2. The Scientific and Technical Words are incorporated 
in the body of the Dictionary, are largely augmented ‘and 
revised by professional geutlemen eminent in their 
several departments. . 

3. Accuracy of Definition —Dr. Webster's definitions 
are remarkable for precision and nice discrimination, 
and they have heen pronounced by competent authority 
to be models of condensation and purity. ’ 

4. Pronunciation.—It is believed that the pronuncia- 
tion is more correctly presented than in any other 
dictionary. 

5. Etymology.—The eminent philologist, Dr. C. A. Er. 
Mahn, of Berlin, has been engaged tive years in bringing 
into the Dictionary the recent results of philological in- 
vestigation, 

6. Uniformity in Spelling. —Words that from caprice 
have been spelt diflereutly are here brought to one 
standard. 

7. Quotations helping to illustrate the signification of 
a word, Or happily indicxting its application, are largely 
used. This distinguishes unis complete dictionary from 
all the abridyments, 

8 Syuouyms.—The Synonyms are given under the 
words to which tiey belong, and will be found very use- 
ful to speakers and writers. 

9. Illustrations. —The value of the Dictionary is further 
enhanced by the addition of nearly 3,000 pictorial illus. 
trations, arranged under the words to which they refer. 

10, Cheapness.—The volume contains 1,768 pages, and 
will be sold in cloth for £1 11s. 64, It will be found on 
comparison to be one of the cheapest books ever issued, 
containing as much as thirty octavo volumes. 

London: Beit and Davpy, 186 Fleet street, and 6 York 
street, Covent Garden. 





NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION of 
Dr. SOULTHWOOD SMITH'S PHILOSOPHY of 
HEALTH, 

In 1 vol. 8vo., with 113 Figures engraved on Wood 
expressly for this Edition, price 15:., cloth. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH; 

or, an Exposition of the Physiological and Sani- 

tary Conditions conducive to human Longevity and 

Happiness. By Sournwoop Swuirn, M.D. Eleventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“ To those who have no } laws of health, this manual 
good popular account of the | is certainly unsurpassed."— 
structure and functions of | Spectator. 
the human frame, it may| “The subject-matter of 
be recommended as lucid, | the work embraces nearly 
accurate, aud agreeable. | every physiological topic 
It is full without being | which can interest or use- 
tedious; and its style of | fully educate the public, and 
exposition is clear wnd | the illustrations are more 
forcible. Numerous illus-| accurate and abundant 
trations help the descrip- | than in any popular or the 
tions.”"— Saturday Review. majority of technical trea- 

** As a popular exposition | tises with which we are 
of the main traths of phy- | acquainted.”"—Dublia Medi 
siolozy with a view to the| cal Press. 
practical deduction of the | 
Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


London: 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * THALATTA.” 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
A CAMPAIGNER at HOME. By 
Suintey, Author of “Thalatta” and “ Nuge 
Criticr.” 
London : LoNGMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post Svo., price 1s. 


M E X I C O—Reprinted from The 
i Saturday Review. 
London: Loneman, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row 


Mr. RUSSELL'S NEW WORK on CANADA. 


| CANADA : ITS DEFENCES, CON- 


DITION, and RESOURCES. Being a third an! 
Concluding Volume of * My Diary North and South. By 
y. H. Russet, Esy., LUD. In One volume, price 


| 10s. 6d., with Maps. 


“We commend this volume sincerely to those who 
wish to become acquainted with the real state of the 
Canadian question.’ —7Zimes, April 20. 

London: Bravsury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


] OOKS for SALE (NEW aud 

SECOND-HAND).—The largest STOCK tor 
seen at WILLIS and 
SOTHERAN'’S extensive establishment, 136 Strand. All 
new books suld at the lowest discount; the greater purt 
kept ready bound in every variety of bindings ; allb und 


at Messrs. Mayday and Co.’s famous establishment. Cata- 
a 





article published, forwarded for three stamps 
Writs an 1 SorneRAN, 134 Strand, London. 


POOKS BOUGHT.—Libraries Pur- 
D> chased —WILLIS and SOTHERAN PURCHASE 
BOOKS in any quantity, both in town aud country, of 
take the same in exchange, thus offering great advan- 
tages to persons desirous of replacing by ‘rest bo ks 


| those no lounger required. W. and 5S. haviug the largest 


sale for old books are enabled to give the best prices. 
136 Strand, London. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. LUMLEY’S POEMS. 


LLAN ond CO., LONDON and CAMBRIDGE, 3 : - ’ ; - 
MACMI Nearly ready, feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 











ete ory A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CONSIDERATIONS on the ORI 








of the AMERICAN WAR. By Henrverr Fi By Major W. B. LUMLEY, 
This week, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. Author of “The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 
The COAL QUESTION : an Saquiry | ConrENTS. 
oncerning the Progress of the Nation and the snares - eee 
Probable Exhaustion of Our Cod Mines ByW.| 1, A LAMENT for the Late PRINCE CON-| 10, MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT, 
Saxe Jevons, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical SORT. | 11. The LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 
Society. 2. The VICTIM of FASHION, |) 12. ELLENBEL, 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gi. a. The MOTHER'S PRAYER, 13. The ADIEU. 
- The MARATHON of the EAST. | 14. VOLUNTEERING 
RE. By G. ©. Trevelyan, | * i’ - ni sodigy - 
Caw ane EA Wallah.’ Reese! d. VIVE et SEMPER SPER ), (15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
“with a Plan of Cawupore and two Engravings from | 6, The LAST REQUEST. 116. A TRIBUTE to the LOVED and HON- 
Photographs of the a — | 7. RELIGION a la MODE. | OURED MEMORY of RICHARD COB- 
Thee ee sues. | 8 STANZAS to SAINT ANNE. DEN. 
% ITALY. 
THE _ agecegend or The little Sonata styled “The Adieu ” has been set to an air composed by the Author, the Music 
ROR Pee Say es E> of which is appended to this work. 
The MAORI KING; or, the Story of ’ 
Our Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand. By J. London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 
E. Gorst, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's Nege, | 
and recently Commissioner of the = a ——=—— ——— ——————— 


bridge, ‘ 
crtene District, New Zealant. With a Portrait of 


William Thompson, and a Map of the Seat of War 


ue ‘THE ROMANCE OF THE SCARLET LEAF. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 10s. 61. 
A TREATISE on the DYNAMIOS of POEMS AND BALLADS. 


aPARITICLE, with numerous Examples. By Peres 


Just published, in feap. &vo., price 7s. cloth. 





| 
| 
| 








iu s Tart, M.A, late Fellow of St. Peter's | - , ; Ss 
College, Professor of Natural Philos yphy in the With Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours. 
University of Edinburgh; and the late Winrniau | 
Joun STEELE, B.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College. By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Macwrtay and Co., Lond on ks Cambridge. Author of “ Rita,” “Mr. and Mrs, Fauleonbridge,” &e. 
Completion of Dr. VAUGHAN'S NEW WORK on the L - EDW:. MOXON ; ‘ sar = , 
ACTS of the APOSLLES. | ondon: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 
THE : _ ; GR PSD ASE alana 
Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
CHURCH OF THE WORLD, 
| e 
The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS, | 
A SKETCH-BOOK OF 


Is this day published, feap. Svo. cloth, price ts. 61 | 
Also, recently publishe t, | 
' 


Series L—Tie CHURCH of JERUSALEM 
* IL—The CHURCH of the GENTILES 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 4s. Gd. each 
MacmItian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Old English Vile. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D., 
Author of ‘* History of English Literature,” ** History of England,” &e. 
ve | 
Just published, price 5s. — iia te coer _ 
: i i : .| 1. ICILIUS the CENTURION: a Tale of the ; 4. ALICE DALE'S LESSON: a Christmas 
RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWED LivTow | Early Roman Period. | Tale of the Tudor Period. 
BART., MP. ‘| 2. The WERE-GILD of Earl ALFGAR: a, 5. SATIN and SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the 
| Tale of the Saxon Period. Stuart Period. 
SONGS 3. How Sir EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST and | 6. Squire HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT in 
OF FOUND his HAWK: a Tale of the Nor- SOUTH-SEA STOCK: a Tale of the 
man Period. Early Brunswick Period. 


LOVE AND DEATH. | 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 











By GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 
London: Carman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. | “~~ -————S—— sag RRC Uae anaes 
an Just published, Svo. cloth, red edges, price 18s. 
NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED by PERMISSION His 

GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

bys erage vt THE WEDGWOODS: 
THE LAWYERS PURPOSE. A} 

Noval. By James Lerren. BEING A 
LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
This day, in 1 vol. crown Svo., with Froutispicce aul { With Notices of his Works and their Productions, Memoirs of the Wedgwoods and 


Vignette Title- 2, bound in eloth, price 6s., unit rns = oll ° 7 . . : 
a : | other Families, and a History of the Early Potteries of Staffordshire. 


with the Author's previous Works. | 
ENRY DUNBAR. | By the Author of | By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &e. 
With a Portrait, and numerous I)lustrations. 


“Lady Audley's Secret,” &c 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 1 Amen Corner. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, price 63. exch 
BROKEN to HARNESS By E. 
YAaTEs. 


SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. = — 
SACKVILLE CIASE. On the 15th May will appear No. I. of 


A hooke wine. LHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HEAP BOOKS. A List of second-hand ! 





Books in all departments of Standard L'terature, _— vER +E eer WERT ERG 
English History, Ditinity, Ciasslen, aed Wheniianson, Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Literature. ; 
W. Hearn, 497 Oxford strect, London. Send stamp! The object of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is to become an organ for the unbiased ex- 


| pression of many and various minds on topics of general interest in Politics, Literature, 
r <7a7 | Philosophy, Science, and Art. Each contribution will have the gravity of an avowed responsi- 
2 y y . ” y > y re .* . ot . * * . . . . we! . . . 
WAR NI NG to ENG L AN D. ~| bility. Each contributor in giving his name will not only give an earnest of his sincerity, but 
BUILDER ¢TNIB Danae — copies will claim his privilege of perfect freedom of opinion unbiased by the opinions of the editor or of 
Warning to England in face of amending "Epide:nic— | fellow contributors. The first number will open with a New Story by Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
which will be continued through the first 16 numbers of the REVIEW. 


Interior View of the Dublin Exhibition Building, plan | 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW will be published on the Ist and 15th of every 


and details—Creeds and Temples—The Mor‘tali Fat Paris | 
month, price 2s. 


for postage. 





and London Contrasted—the Department of Art and } 
Provincial Schools, and various other papers; with all | 
Art News, Reviews, dc. 1 York street, Covent Garden, 

and all newsmen | 


Office, 195 Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. 
BELL AND DALDYS 
NEW LIST. 


Immediately, in crown 8vo. 


SYDONIE’S DOWRY. By the Author 


of “ Denise,” * Madeinviselle Mori,” &e. 





Shortly, in post Sve. 


HENRI DE ROHAN. By the Author 


of “ Arnold Delahaize.” 


In crown 8vo., 6s. 6. 

The ELOHISTIC and JEHOVISTIC 
THEORY MINUTELY EXAMINED, By the Rev. 
Epwarp Brey, A.M., late Fellow of C are College, 
Cambridge. 


Immediately, Seventh Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANK- 
ING. By the iate James WiLntAm Gibnarr, F.R.S., 
one of the Directors of the London and Westminster 
Bank, and formerly General Manager, 


Shortly, in square 1¢mo.. with Mlustrations. 
AUNT SALLY’S LIFE. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Gatry. 


In the press, 8vo. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered 
into ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. By Georce 
Mvsarave, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 


In the press, medium 8vo., with Dlustra ‘ious 


The HISTORY and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIOUS ME- 
TALS, and GEMS. By C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of ‘Antique 
Gems,” and the “ Guostics and their Remains.” 





Royal 8yvo., 15s. 
The GNOSTICS and their REMAINS. 
ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. By C. W. Kino, M.A., 
Author of “ Antique Gems.” 


In stnall 8yo., 5s. 
FIFTY MODERN POEMS. By Wil- 


LIAM ALLINGHAM, Author of “Laurence Bloom- 
field,” “ Day and Night Songs,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo., 68. 6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection 
of Choice Latin Poetry, with Notes. By the Rev. 
F. St. Joun Titackeray, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. 

In small 8yo., 53. 

CHURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE 
TRUTH. By the Rey. M. F. Sapier, Author of 
“The Sacrament of Respousibility,’ and “ The 

econd Adam.” 


Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. 
SERMONS. By George Jehoshaphat 
Mownratx, D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Quebec. 
Published at the request of the Synod of the Diocese, 


Tn small 8vo., price 43. 

My VIS-A-VIS; andotner Poems. By 
M. E. Rogers, Author ef “ Domestic Life in Pales- 
tine.” 

In crown 8yo 
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